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" to make your new library more functional, 
ore beautiful... for substantially less money! 


Library Stacks, 


and 
function 


America’s 


it most modern 
$s... large 
small. 


Just off the presses, big new color- 
ful library bookstack equipment 
catalog. Gives complete informa- 
tion on shelves, stacks, carrels, 
seminar study rooms, coveyors, file 
systems, and accessories. Yours 


FREE! 


without obligation. Just write “new 
library catalog” on letterhead or 
card, and mail today. Virginia 
Metal Products Corp., Dept. WLB-1, 
1112 First National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable Steel Partitions, and 
Steel Doors and Frames. 
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LATIN AMERICA 
IN THE COLD WAR 





Walter M. Daniels * Reference Shelf °* 206 pages ° $1.75 





Mr. Daniels of the Foreign News Staff of The New York Times 
presents a broad panorama of today’s conditions in Mexico, the 
Caribbean, Central and South America. He does this by reprinting the 
opinions of the authorities on particular areas. The over all picture is 
not a happy one to those looking forward to the coming of One World. 
Quotations from three different authorities clearly demonstrate this: 
“Government in Latin America is based on the principal of violence.” 
“Disunity and unrest in many parts of Latin America are far m 
widespread and serious than most people . . . realize,” and “The 
smoldering resentment against recent United States policy, widespread 
now in South America. . .” 


The purpose of the book is to permit the reader to face realities 
Until the facts are known and weighed, satisfactory solutions ar 
impossible. 
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Order Volume XXIV of the Reference Shelf 


All 6 Books Now Available las a unit) for $7. 
Single copies $1.75 


¢ Political Ethics and the Voter 

¢ Federal Taxes 

* Representative American Speeches: 1951-1952 

¢ Crisis in the Middle East 

* The United Nations and International Organizations 
¢ LATIN AMERICA IN THE COLD WAR 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 
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You'll be fascinated when you see the 
1953 edition of World Book! There’s 
more color than ever—in diagrams, pic- 
tographs, charts and in exciting new 
illustrations like the 4 beautiful pages 
of trees in full color. The grand total of 
color illustrations included in World 


Book Encyclopedia is now more than 
2,100! 


Airplane, Automobile, Color, Guided 
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World Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


With more than 90 new and completely rewritten articles! 
Hundreds more revised and brought up-to-date! 


More than 600 added illustrations in color! 


Missile, Petroleum and Eisenhower— 
are examples of articles which are new 
or completely rewritten. Approxi- 
mately 1,400 pages have been revised 
to keep you abreast of developments in 
all fields of knowledge. 


See the 1953 World Book Encyclope- 
dia at your first opportunity. If you do 
not know your World Book representa- 
tive, please write us at once! 


Jst Choice of America’s schools and libraries! 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Climatic Conditions 


A‘ AMUSING YARN about the Snow Telescope 
is told to visitors to Mount Wilson Observa- 
tory by Joseph O. Hickox, resident researcher in 
solar physics for the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. According to Mr. Hickox, Miss Snow gave 
the money for the telescope to Dr. Frost of Yerkes. 
A few years later the instrument was taken to Cali- 
fornia by Dr. Hale where it was first used by 
Professor Gale. 

Those who find this concatenation of events 
beyond belief should consult Edwin Brant Frost's 
autobiography, An Astronomer’s Life, (Houghton 
Mifflin, 1933) for verification. Concerning the 
staff at Yerkes, Dr. Frost observed, “It may seem 
strange that in such an institution the elements 
predominated in the names: Frost, Hale, Gale, 
Snow, Rainey, Thaw, Lowater, Moulton, Furness, 
Burnham, Burns, Firey, and Freeze.’ Many of 
these people were also associated with Mount Wil- 
son at one time or another. 


In Growth There's Progress? 


The National Council of Teachers of English 
has issued its 20th anniversary edition of Good 
Reading, a guided tour through the world of books. 
The edition contains over 200 pages. The first edi- 
tion in 1932 was a 32 page pamphlet. This sug- 
gests a corollary to Fremont Rider's formula gov- 
erning the parabolic doubling of book collections 
every sixteen years. What can the poor reader do 
when his list of good books expands into a healthy 
tome in twenty years and contains annotations to 
more than 1,250 volumes? 


Dogged Determination 


The September 1952 issue of this column con- 
tained a note seeking the kinds of dogs appropriate 
to represent publishing houses. Professor Edwin 
H. Adams of the School of Communications at the 
University of Washington has responded admirably 
with the following advice: 

Here I thought dog days were over for 1952, and 
then "Seasoned to Taste’ and a hot day came along 
together, and I am moved to increase your list of 
appropriate pooches for publishers, as follows: 
little brown dog for guess who?, any puppy for 
Julian Messner, bloodhound for Harian, pointer 
for New Directions, Irish setter for Harper, deer- 
hound for Hart, Boston Bull for Atlantic Monthly 
Press, English Bull for Oxford, water spaniel for 
Row, Peterson, dachshund for Longmans, collie 
for Scott, Foresman, great Dane for Viking, watch 
dog for Sentinel, female watch dog for Sheed & 
Ward. 





* Director of Libraries, University of Washington, 
it 


Seattle. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer* 


I regretfully discarded such choices as: lame do 
for Limpincott, pup for Pupnam’s, Bekinese te 
Beacon. 

These are “dog-goned” good suggestions, Man 
thanks to Professor Adams for littering this colum, 
with good clean pun. j 


The Random Dog House 


Having perused the dog classification given in 
the September issue of this column, friends of 
Bennett Cerf question the assignment of “mongrel 
for Random House.” They ask, “What do you have 
against Random House?’ The answer is, “Noth 
ing,” for Random House does not need anything 
against it. Random House can stand on its own 
sturdy feet and in its well defined imprints, 

The assignment of mongrels was made for pra 
tical reasons. Random House books are so popular 
that a suitable canine must be found for Random 
duty. A pedigreed dog would prove satisfacton 
for books that are never read. ; 

Circulating libraries issue so many Random 
House titles that they must have dogs in plentiful 
supply. What dog is there that is as popular, a 
much loved, as loyal, as devoted, or as plentiful as 
the mongrel ? 

Now consider a pedigreed dog. It is good for 
only one thing such as running or setting. It i 
nervous, jittery, and neurotic. It leads its master 
dog's life. Would the friends of Bennett Cerf vote 
to consign Random House books to oblivion wit! 
the tomes of the dead by assigning a pedigreed 
dog? “To explain a fact is not to alter it.” Ifa 
pedigreed dog is desired, which should it be 
Advice from authorities is solicited. Meanwhile 
the choice of ‘“‘mongrels for Random duty” stil 
appears to be apt, fitting, and highly complimentary 


Reader’s Adviser 


When the patron inquired whether the book wa: 
reliable, the apprentice librarian replied, “I would 
not vouch for that; to tell the truth, I found i 
lying on the shelf.’ 


Building Tip 
Smoking rooms are being installed in many 0! 
the new library buildings. It is about time; some 


of the books are so dry that it should not take 
much to make them smoke. 


Dessert 


Books are a comfort. Books are a solace. Book 
even have therapeutic value, but though books art 
good medicine, librarians do not want the patrons 
to take them. To borrow and read books is a 
entirely different matter. Librarians encourage 
patrons to do this with or without the advice 0! 
a physician. 
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Fun in Florida! Pictured 
enjoying Childcraft in 
the Jacksonville Public 
Library is Christopher, li- 
brarian Paul Noon’s son. 


Today’s library plays important role 


in American family life 


The more enlightened attitude of modern 
parents toward their job of parenthood 
is due, in no small measure, to their re- 
liance on guidance information. In this 
field, the library’s role is of utmost im- 
portance in making the finest material 
readily available to “family patrons.” 
From libraries throughout the country 
come glowing reports of Childcraft’s con- 
tribution toward this objective. 


It's the only complete child guidance plan 
available! Childcraft’s 14 volumes in- 
clude thorough coverage of guidance 


problems, as well as a vast store of the 
best in children’s literature. Music, art, 
science, industry, ideas for things to make 
and do—all are combined in one handy, 
beautiful set you’re proud to provide for 
your patrons! Childcraft was compiled by 
50 leading child specialists from 35 uni- 
versities and guidance centers. 


Is your library using Childcraft? We wel- 
come your inquiry and would be glad to 
discuss ways in which Childcraft can 
help make your library “family head- 
quarters.” 














P.S. Hear the Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record store! 


PMN MT 


€ FREE CATALOG CARDS for Childcraft now avail- 
able! You’ll save hours of cataloging time. 
Complete set of 45 catalog cards sent free to 
any school or library owning the latest (1949) 
edition. Write to Mr. L. J. Welch, Childcraft, 
Dept. 3171, Box 3545, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Awards 





ier $7,500 ABINGDON-COKESBURY MANU- 
SCRIPT AWARD for 1952 was won by John 
Bright, professor of Hebrew and Interpretation of 
the Old Testament at Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia, for the manuscript of his 
book, tentatively titled “The Kingdom of God.” 

Winners of Ohioana awards of 1951 were 
Susanne McConnaughey for her novel, Point Venus; 
Norman Thomas for his autobiography, A Social- 
= s Faith; William Fridley for his novel, A Time 

»9 Go Home; Ernest G. Schwiebert for the biog- 
po Luther and His Times; Anna Bird Stewart 
for Enter David Garrick, a biography for teen 
agers; and Bruce Catton for his historical study, 
Mr. Lincoln's Army. 

Elizabeth Gray Vining, author of Windows for 
the Crown Prince, received the honorary degree of 
doctor of letters from Tufts College, Medford, Mas- 
sachusetts, at its centennial celebration, October 11, 
1952. 

The award for the best piece of literature on 
colonial times has been presented by the Society 
of Colonial Wars to Douglas Southall Freeman for 





2 


volume 3 of his biography of George Washings . 
and to R. V. Coleman for his bé ok, Li iberty aad 
Property. ” 

The Four County Library Clul meeting in Fi}. 
wood City, Pennsylvania, cana presented a copy 
of the fifteenth edition of Dewey's Decimal Clas 
fication and Relativ Index to Suzanne R. Croc 
winner of the Catherine Charles Memorial Schola; 
ship at Carnegie Library School. The late Mrs 
Charles had been a member of the Four Counh 
Club 

More than two hundred veterar 
erans Administration hospitals hav 
worth of prizes in a nationwid 
sponsored by the Hospitalized V 
Project in cooperation with VA's 





The Curtis Publishing Compan 
Jack and Jill magazine, has anno 











nual award of $1,000 for a serial story for hildrer 
has been given to Gertrude Jenness Rinden for 
story about a small boy in Africa, which will appea 
in the May 1953 issue of the 1 n 

The Mustangs by J. Frank Doi bie has r 
the $1,000 award given annually by the Texas In 
stitute of Letters for the “best book of the year by 
a Texan.” 


Sadie P. Delaney, chief librari 
Administration Hospital in * 











OBITUARIES 


October 31. HarriET MorGAN TyNoG, educator 
and poet; after a long illness; in St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont; forty-seven. Director since 1946 of the 
Willard Day School, Miss Tyng worked to develop 
an enlarged curriculum for the school. She was the 
author of two volumes of poetry—Open Letter and 
Other Poems and Vermont Village. 


November 3. ALBERT GABRIEL FEUILLERAT, Eliza- 
bethan scholar, professor emeritus of French at 
Yale University; in New Haven, Connecticut; 
seventy-eight. At the time of his death Professor 
Feuillerat was working on a three-volume study 
of the composition of Shakespeare's plays, the first 
volume of which is scheduled for publication next 
spring. 


November 3. Louts VERNEUIL, French playwright; 
suicide; in Paris; fifty-nine. Included among his 
plays are Affairs of State and Love and Let Love. 


November 4. GILBERT FRANKAU, English novelist 
and short story writer; in Hove, England; sixty- 
eight. Among his works are One of Us, The City 
of Fear, and Royal Regiment. Frankau’s mother, 
Julia Frankau, was a successful novelist under the 
name “Frank Danby,” and his daughter Pamela 
Frankau is also a well known novelist. 


November 5. DELAVAN L. PIERSON, Bible teacher 
and author of books on church subjects; editor for 
twenty-eight years of the Missionary Review of the 
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received the annual award of th itional Coun 
of Negro Women. The citation For distin 
guished contribution in the field of Library Scien 
and Library Science Education in the | 1 St 
and abroad and further for her 

in the field of Hospital Library O 

sick and handicapped veterans 

World; author of Pacific Island 1 f 
son (a biography of his father), For 1 N 
Day, and Why Believe It; in Clifton, New 
eighty-five. 

November 8. ARTHUR S. RIGGS 

cal and archaeological subjects; in Washingt 
seventy-three. 

November 9. Dr. WiLtiam J. Lone 
naturalist, and author of children’s books on 
subjects and History of English I ure 
book widely used in hie rh and preparatory scl 


in Stamford, Connecticut; cae SIX 


November 13. MARGARET WISE BROWN, aut 
of children’s books; from complicatior v 
surgery; in Nice, France; forty-tw 
writer, she published under three pscudn 
well as her own name—Golden MacDor 
othy Hay, and Juniper Sage. As G 
Donald she was winner of the Cal 
1947. Her most recent books were M 
The Noon Balloon 





November 13. ABRAHAM HOWARD FELLER, gt 
eral counsel of the United Nations since its incep- 
tion and acting assistant secretary-general for legal 
affairs; author of two legal studies and the recently 
published United Nations and the World Com 
munity; suicide; in New York City; forty-seven 
(Continued on page 344) 
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Alabama, 


DO YOU KNOW ABOUT BIND-ART—the liquid plastic 
adhesive in the easy-to-use plastic squeeze bottle? 

_Eepecially for library use; provides a transparent, flexible 

nding for all library materials—books, pamphlets, pictures, 
nd service locuments, etc 7 nets 
we es Economical—you can repair books for TWO PENNIES 

si worth of Bind-Art, or less, per book. 

Squeeze-bottle-convenience saves time and eliminates all 
the messiness of brushing! Simply run mouth of bottle along 
repair areas—and squeeze! You use only what you need, 
and there is no waste—nothing to clean up. Small opening 
in bottle cap minimizes evaporation. 


NOTE PRICE DECREASES BELOW 


il Council 
“or distin- 
ry Science 
ited States 


ir T. Pier- Bind-Art in Plastic Squeeze Bottle—shipped Postage Paid 
ach New ... 8 oz. bottle @ $1.95 ea. 
w Jersey; 3 bottles, $1.85 ea. 6 bottles, $1.75 ea. 


12 bottles, $1.60 ea. 48 bottles, $1.50 ea 
yn histori 32 oz. bottle @ $5.25 ea. 
ashington 4 bottles, $5.00 ea. 8 bottles, $4.90 ea 


12 bottles, $4.80 ea. 
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BOOK-AID TAPE 


ANOTHER EXCELLENT BOOK REPAIR PRODUCT 
is our Book-Aid Embossed Cloth Tape (self-adhering) 
—the very finest on the market! Repairs torn, battered 
book spines for only a few cents per book. Apply 


N, author 
along spine—the longer it’s on, the stronger the bond. 
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A prolific Advantages: Self-adhering @ Waterproof @ Easy 
Inoyms as writing surface @ Adhesive will not “bleed through” 
ald, Tim: or “pick up” @ Seven beautiful colors @  Avail- 
den Mac- able in any widths of half inch variations. 

Medal in gy ; 

Dog and Please Write for Complete Information and Prices 
LER, get LIBRARY SERVI (F DIVISION | Attached is our order for BIND-ART 
t: > Please send prices on BOOK-AID TAPE 

or 1é 
ipo BRO- DART INDUSTRIES = Name ee rte 
rld Com- 62 E. Alpine Street (bd? Library Dow anantca 
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OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 342) 


November 16. CHARLES MAurRRAS, French editor 
and author; founder of L’ Action Frangaise, Royalist 
newspaper; of uremia poisoning; in Saint Sym- 
phorien, near Tours; eighty-four. Maurras was 
bitterly antidemocratic, anti-Semitic, and, although 
also anti-German, he was arrested after the libera- 
tion of France and sentenced to life imprisonment 
for ‘the treasonable character of his policy during 
the occupation period.” Author of poems, novels, 
and other works, he was elected to the French 
Academy in 1938, but was expelled after the liber- 
ation. 

THOMAS KAVANAUGH BoG6Gs, poet 
(under the name “Tom Boggs’), author of Mz/- 
lionaire Playboy, Arenas, The Constant Mistress, 
and compiler of many anthologies; in New York 
City; forty-seven. 


November 18. Paut Etuarpb, French surrealist 
poet; in Charenton, near Paris; fifty-seven. Eluard’s 
early work showed the influence of the Dadaist 
movement, from which he developed into a sur- 
realist poet. His published work includes Poetry 
and Truth, The German Rendezvous, The Immacu- 
late Conception (coauthor with André Breton), 
and The Inner Life of Pable Picasso. Eluard be- 
came a Communist during World War II and at 
the time of his death was prominent in Communist 
intellectual circles in France. 


November 17. 


November 20. BENEDETTO CROCE, Italian philos- 
opher and historian; in Naples; eighty-six. Long 
active in Italian politics, Croce was elected to the 
Italian senate in 1910 and served until his opposi- 
tion to fascism forced him out of the government. 
He remained in Italy during World War II, was 
arrested by the Nazis in 1943, but rescued by the 
British, and worked for the establishment of a 
postwar liberal government in Italy. In politics 
and history Croce was a student of the writings of 
Vico, Hegel, and Marx; equally significant are his 
writings in esthetics and literary criticism. His 
major works in philosophy are the four volumes of 
his Philosophy of the Spirit (Aesthetics, Logic, 
Philosophy of the Practical and Theory and His- 
tory of Historiography). 


November 21. E>w1tN GRANT CONKLIN, biologist, 
authority on heredity and environment, professor 
emeritus of biology at Princeton University; after 
a brief illness; in Princeton, New Jersey, eighty- 
nine. Dr. Conklin published more than 150 
works on heredity, development, and education, 
among these the book Man: Real and Ideal. 


November 21. CLARENCE W. SUMNER SR., librar- 
ian and author; in Toledo, Ohio; sixty-seven. For- 
mer president of the Iowa and Ohio library associ- 
ations, Sumner had done pioneer work in establish- 
ing bedside library service for hospitalized patients. 
He lectured and wrote books on parent education 
and child training. 

November 22. RasBi MICHAEL HIGGER, Jewish 
legal scholar, author of The Jewish Utopia and the 
ten-volume Otzar Habraitot, a critical collection of 
the oldest known component of the Talmud; of a 
heart ailment; in New York City; fifty-four. 


November 22. Henriette Roland Holst, ‘grand old 
lady” of Dutch letters and early leader of the 
Dutch Socialist party; Amsterdam; eighty-two. 
Madame Holst, remembered for her lyrical poetry, 
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which was little translated because of a 
personal style difficult to render 


Q extremely 
in other language 
was the author of a number of plays and — 


books, including political tracts and biographies 
Mahatma Gandhi and Romain Rolland. 


November 24. ALEXANDER FELLER. attorney 
thority on pe oag relations, author of How to Ope 
ate Under the Wage-Hour Law, coauthor of H 
to Deal With + atest pre r, and 
tor of a law periodical, 
in New Brunswick, New 


November 25. LEOPOLD MARCHAND, French pla 
wright and adapter of several of . 
for the stage (among them Chér/) 
ment; in Paris; sixty-one 


associate ed 
Current Le Th ugh 


Jersey; forty- tide 


Colette S nove 
of a heart a 


November 26. SVEN ANDERS HEDIN, Swedish « 
plorer; in Stockholm; eighty-seven. Dr, Hed lin ws 
the first explorer of modern times t ) penetrate th 
vast interior of Central Asia. He made his fr 
expedition into Tibet in 1893 and published map 
accounts of this and later exploration in that 
hitherto unknown region. Among his books a 
Adventures in Tibet, Mount Everest, My Life A 
an Explorer, Across the Gobi Desert, and Ti 
Wandering Lake. 


November 26. Abel Lefranc, noted 
torical scholar and literary expert; 
nine. The studies of Mr. Lefranc resulted in a 
authoritative critique of Rabelais that has beer 
several times republished and revised. His many 
other historical studies included works on Margar: 
of Navarre and Calvin. In his | 
interested in the question of 
speare with William Stanley, Earle. 
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Too busy to find time for a 
public relations program ? 
Let us do it for you! 


We plan the projects 
smallest detail 








complete to the 


You make the contacts with suggeste 
persons and groups in your community 


We prepare the materials —posters 
folders, releases, scripts 


You deliver them to your public 


d= G BRO 


Marie D. Loizeaux New York 
‘Ww.?? . "pe 
We’ are ~ Mildred Bruder Buchanan Chicas 
( Miriam E. McNally Denver 
We are experienced librarians who have joie 
forces to serve as your public relations staff at a0 
unbelievably low cost. 


May we tell you about our plans to help you 
Just drop us a card at: 


Public Relations 
Planner 


75 Riverside Drive 
New York 24 





"A Practical Service 


for Busy Librarians’ 
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aa By JOHN PHILLIPS 

*rench play. With this remarkable novel a major new author takes his place 

~ novels among today’s most distinctive writers. John Phillips is John P. 
sail Marquand’s son—a young man through whom a whole gen- 

Swedish e eration finds a well-qualified voice. THE FEBRUARY BOOK- 

Hedin was OF-THE-MONTH CLUB SELECTION. 

Fa ; COMING FEBRUARY 2. $3.75 

ished ween 


“cs | 10 THE MOMENT OF TRIUMPH 


My Life A 

and Th By PAMELA FRANKAU 
French his. “Miss Frankau is a blazingly talented writer...’ wrote Orville 
1S; eighty- Prescott about The Willow Cabin. Her new novel again demon- 
.~ cs strates that brilliant talent, and something has been added. We 
His many confidently predict that it will be one of the big novels of 1953. 
— COMING JANUARY 21. $3.50 





ing Shake. 


“| THE SILENT WORLD 





for a By CAPTAIN J. Y. COUSTEAU with Frederic Dumas 
am 9 A French naval officer, Captain J. Y. Cousteau is the co-inventor 
J ° of the Aqualung — an independent breathing apparatus enabling 
men to exist 306 feet below sea level. Now, with Frederic Dumas 
ete to the apes ; P ae ; 
—a great civilian diver — he has written a vivid, breath-taking 
suggested narrative of under-water marvels. Publicity in Life and National 
munity Geographic has aroused tremendous advance interest — and it 
-posters is priced for sales. 





5, “ With 48 pages of halftones and 16 pages of color photographs. 
: : COMING FEBRUARY 4. POSTERS. $4.00 






York 
Chicago 
yo ui BUSINESS A NEW ERA 
aif a By DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 
} help you? The former Chairman of the TVA and the Atomic Energy Com- 






mission, author of This I do Believe and TVA: Democracy on 
the March is one of our best spokesmen for democracy. His new 
book presents the challenging argument that prosperity, security 
and social progress are all dependent on the health of big busi- 
ness. A must for all who are concerned with our changing eco- 
nomic structure. 


COMING FEBRUARY 18. POSTERS. CIRCULARS. $3.00 
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i sone FOR THE DETECTIVE STORY used to 
point defensively to the presidents and prime 
ministers who found their relaxation therein. Sci- 
ence fiction addicts are more brazen, but even so 
they take comfort in the fact that scientists them- 
selves not only enjoy but even perpetuate the spe- 
cies. They point with particular pride to one dis- 
tinguished American biochemist whose ‘‘sf’’ novels 
and stories have met with the approval of critics, 
the reading public, and scientists themselves 

Isaac Asimov (for it is he to whom reference 
is made) is now professor of chemistry at the 
Boston University School of Medicine. His begin- 
nings were in a small Russian town, Petrovichi, 
where he was born January 2, 1920, the eldest son 
of Judah Asimov ipeunnuaces As-im-of, with ac- 
cent on the first syllable), and Anna Rachel (Ber- 
man) Asimov. Isaac, his parents, and his sister 
arrived in the United States as immigrants—they 
are all citizens now—in February 1923. A second 
son was born in 1929. The elder Asimovs have 
jointly owned a retail newspaper, magazine, cigar, 
candy and ice-cream store in Brooklyn since 1926, 
and Isaac was kept happily busy reading the stock, 
besides ‘‘supplementary matter from every public 
library within ten miles.” But, as one interviewer 
put it, “Isaac, alas, was not long for Earth. At the 
tender age of nine he became a science fiction fan.”’ 
It was his father, in fact, who gave him a copy of 
Science Wonder Stories, thinking such reading mat- 
ter was educational. Later he bought the aspiring 
author a typewriter. When Isaac Asimov wrote 
the successful feo in the Sky (1950), he dedi- 
cated the novel “To My Father, Who First Intro- 
duced Me to Science Fiction 

After graduation in 1935 from Boys’ High 
School in Brooklyn, young Asimov majored in 
chemistry at Columbia University, on scholarships 
in his freshman and senior years, receiving his 
B.S. in 1939, M.A. in 1941, and Ph.D. in 1948 
During the war he was a chemi:t at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard, Pé rforming chemical analyses. 
He was also assigned to KP duties in such remote 
places as Virginia and Hawaii, though classified 
by the Army as a “‘critically-needed specialist.” 

Asimov had begun to write science fiction at 
Columbia, with eight rejections in four months 
before making his first sale. He soon “got the 
hang of it,” and has had little trouble placing his 
work since 1942. About fifty short stories of his 
have appeared in Street and Smith’s Astounding 
Science Fiction, “to whose editor, John W. Camp- 
bell, I owe a great deal.” Asimov is well and 
favorably known at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology as author 
of a burlesque research article in this publication, 
about a mythical compound that reacted so fast it 
dissolved before water was added. During his 
doctor's orals at Columbia, the final question asked 
by one of the seven examining professors (‘‘Pleé ise 
tell us something about the thermodynamics of 
thiotimoline’’) concerned an incident in one of his 
own stories. He managed to answer satisfactorily, 
and got his degree! 

Pebble in the Sky (1950) tells the odd story of 
Joseph Schwartz, who raised one foot in the 20th 
century and lowered it in Galactic Era 827, some 
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crude uranium having interven Margaret § 
gin called it ‘nice satire’ and ‘well plott 
the San Francisco Chronicle verdict was “a 
entertainment.” The year before its publication t 
Asimovs (he married Gertrude Bl rman July 2 
1942, and they have a son, David, born Aug 
1951, an only and, his father says, a very ret 
able child) moved to Boston. Besides 
“my field of research is can vig f N 
sensation of being crowded at all 

I, Robot was also published in 1950, The § 
Like Dust in 1951, and a juven David § 
Space Ranger (under the ps } f “I 


French’) in 1952. 

Asimov is now working on another David & 
story, and a new novel with ntauy 
The Littlest Re bot He is 
as attested by the superior lady rol € 
2058, Dr. Susan Calvin, of J, Ro/ The | 
Constitution brings peace and freedom to Hor 
head Nebula, a thousand years hen n The 
Like Dust, of which Virginia Kirkus wrote 
writing, with a welcome interspersion 
often rare in the field.””. Other Asimov 
Foundation (1951), and Foundation ar 
(1952), a selection of the Unicorn Myster ry Boo 
Club. 








Dr. Asimov, described as a breezy, thickset young 


man, is blue-eyed and brown-haired. His favor 
recreation is sitting still, his favorite sport 
after-dinner speeches. He is a Democrat. 

collaboration with Burnham Walker and Willie 





C. Boyd, he is the author of Brochemusiry ™ 


Human Metabolism (1952), a textbook for mé 
cal students. In writing his sociological sae 
fiction, he does not “worry so much about st 
tific gadgets as about the reactions of humant bein 
in a scientifically advanced society 

EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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THREE GREAT FACSIMILES 
for 


LIBRARIES, COLLECTORS, MUSEUMS 


ILIAS AMAABROSIANA 


THe AMBROSIAN ILIAD 
The Oldest Non-Religious Illuminated Ms. 


58 Miniatures in full-color with related text, notes 
& commentaries 10! x 14 inches, vellum bound 
Ready, April 1953 at $140.00 Pre-publication price, $125.00 


(Prospectus available with sample color plate) 


SS 


InisH MINIATURES OF THE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 
IN ST. GALL 


——s 


This very important manuscript of historical docu- 
ments and historical art will be reproduced (as is 
the above) by Urs Graf-Verlag, Switzerland, makers 


of the Facsimile of The Book of Kells. 


19 full color plates & black & white with notes and 
commentary. 111 x 1784 inches, half vellum. 


October 1953 at $92.50 Pre-publication price, $82.50 


(Prospectus, with color plate available) 


JERUSALEM 
The Emanation of the Giant Albion 
A reproduction of this Masterpiece — the last pro- 
duction of William Blake — “Blake’s finest work” 
100 plates, 10 full-page & 45 half-page water-colors 
and 45 with colored designs. 13! x 11 inches, buck- 
ram, in special designed case. 


eS a 


A commentary of 400 pp. will be supplied free in 
1953 with each copy. 
$95.00 


Sole Distributor in U. S. A. 


PHILIP C. DUSCHNES 
Rare Books & First Editions 
66 E. 56th St. New York 22, N. Y. 


SS 


* PR Re se Fits Fs Bo ss 
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Oriana Atkinson 


RIANA ATKINSON was born in New York City, 
September 4, 1894, the daughter of Irving 
Torrey and his wife, Mary Ann Armstrong. On 
August 18, 1926, she married the drama critic and 
journalist (Justin) Brooks Atkinson. She has one 
son, Bruce Torrey Macllveen, by a former marriage. 
These facts are perhaps the only run-of-the-mill 
events characteristic of the career of the author who 
wrote the best selling account of her ten months’ 
residence in Soviet Russia, Over at Uncle Joe's, 
and the novels Big Eyes and The Twin Cousins. 
When queried about her ancestry, she wrote re- 
cently that nine generations back on her father’s 
side and three on her mother’s were American 
“before that, Scotch and Irish.” School teaching 
and writing were popular professions in her 
father's family. 

An only child, Oriana (accent on the last two 
syllables) was raised in the Greenwich Village 
section of New York and attended the Metropoli- 
tan Methodist Church from earliest childhood. “I 
added a pure soprano voice to the children’s and 
young people's choir for ten years. I wrote poetry 
from an early age and all of it was published in 
New York magazines or newspapers. I was a great 
reader always and was allowed to read anything 
I wished. I loved to dance and had dancing lessons; 
I loved to draw and it was thought that I might be 
an artist. But I never deviated from my love of lit- 
erature and writing.” 

Summers, she recalls, were spent at her grand- 
father’s home in East Dorset, Vermont, ‘which 
was crawling with cousins of my own age and 
relatives of all ages. My mother was an expert 
needlewoman and reveled in all kinds of beautiful 
handwork. My father, a hearty, humorous, very 
gentle and kind man, was enormously popular. He 
was a civil service clerk and spent all his spare 
time reading and laughing.” 

In 1912 Oriana graduated from Washington 
Irving High School in New York City. She con- 
tinued to write poetry for publication and also did 
occasional newspaper stories. Her stories and ar- 
ticles have appeared in the Woman's Home Com- 
panion, the New Yorker, McCall's, Holiday, and 
the New York Times and Herald Tribune. She has 
also done personnel and social service work, as 
well as a stint in a munitions plant. 

During World War II Brooks Atkinson took a 
leave from his duties as drama critic for the New 
York Times to serve as foreign correspondent for 
the paper. He was sent to Moscow in 1945 and 
Mrs. Atkinson accompanied him. The account of 
her dife among the Russians appeared in 1947 as 
Over at Uncle Joe's. A reviewer for the New York 
Times called it “an impious and witty book.”” Her 
literary chatting about the personal side of house- 
keeping, dining out, the life of women, etc., in the 
U.S.S.R. induced the Chicago Sun to comment: 
“There is nothing very profound about the book. 
It is light and enjoyable. Unless you are violently 
pro- or anti-Russian, you will enjoy it for what it 
is—a rambling, pleasant account of what the Rus- 
sian people are like and why.” 

Mrs. Atkinson's novel Big Eyes, a story of a 
Catskill mountain village in the early 1900's, was 
published in 1949. The New York Times echoed 
generally favorable reviews: “A large part of the 
novel's charm derives from the authentic back- 
woods which the author creates through vividly 
drawn minor characters. Mrs. Atkinson brings to 
her novel the same kind of astute observation of 
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mores which marked her account of everyday lif 
in Soviet Russia.” A reviewer for the New York 
Herald Tribune commented favor: 
cellent ear for local speech and 
ironic narrative style.” 











A romance of life in and around Catskill, New 
York, after the American Revolution, Twin Cou 
ins, published in 1951, is the story of Luther War 
and his wife Content, of the widowed Dutch wif 
of Luther's cousin, and of the inn they built on 
the Susquehanna Turnpike. Mary Ross describ 
the book in the New York Herald Tribune : 
unassuming and unabashedly romantic tale t 
will please grownup readers, who, lik 





dren, prefer their stories straight and activ 
complicated by nuances.” Carl Carmer cons 

it “an honest attempt at a realistic 1 

a time and a place in our lives t is s 
vincing in its detail, so adept in i 

tions, so charming in its style that it deserves 
place near the top of the list in 

fiction. 

The last novel to complete this Catskill trilog 
is now in progress. Mrs. Atkinson, whose intet 
in the Catskill area of New York state began som 
twenty years ago when her husband bought af 
in Durham, has traveled extensive I 
visited museums, and studied old f 
papers, and books. Even more important in her 
research is getting to know the peop! I 
and their folklore. 

The latest list of her recreations includes ros 
gardening and travel. She and her husband went 
around the world on a freighter in 1933; sh 














traveled widely in Europe and Asia. She loves th 
sea, the seashore, and sea bathing, but also enjoys 
living in the mountains. She collects old fashioned 


heavy, dark ruby red Bohemian glass. She 1s 
member of the Overseas Press Club, a politica 
independent, and a member of the Methodist Epis 
copal Church. Blue-eyed and brown-haired, Mrs 
Atkinson is five feet two inches tall. The Atkin- 
sons live on Riverside Drive in New York City 
HELENE SCHERFF TAYLOR 
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AUTHORITATIVE—APPEALING—WIDELY ENDORSED 


Because they provide the inspiration to safeguard our national heritage, 
based on a clear understanding of the principles which have guided our 
progress through the years. These volumes are all recommended in the 


Wilson Standard Catalogs for both Public and High School Libraries. 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


56 VOLUMES 


Stimulating historical narratives by recognized specialists, compelling 
in their power to interest readers of every age, all-inclusive in their 
coverage of the American story. 


The Morning of America, 10 vols. The Epic of Commerce and Indus- 

— try, 8 vols. 
f Ind d ’ ; re 

bs ae ia nana Reconstruction and World Politics, 
na 6 vols. 

The Vision of the West, 9 vols. Our Neighbors, 2 vols. 

The Storm of Secession, 6 vols. Recently added 

The Intellectual Life, 2 vols. The Era of World Power, 6 vols. 


$154 for the series, $2.75 for individual vols., plus postage. Textbook Edition. 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


15 VOLUMES 


Containing over 11,500 rare and fascinating pictures, expertly linked by clear, 
concise, accurate text, to provide an amazing visual panorama of American life. 


1, Adventurers in the Wilderness 9. Makers of a New Nation 

2. The Lure of the Frontier 10. American Idealism 

3. Toilers of Land and Sea 11. The American Spirit in Letters 
4. The March of Commerce 12. The American Spirit in Art 

5. The Epic of Industry 13. The American Spirit in Arch- 
§. The Winning of Freedom itecture 

7. In Defense of Liberty 14. The American Stage 

8 Builders of the Republic 15. Annals of American Sport 


$110 for the series, $8 for individual vols., plus postage. Cloth Binding. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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SLA PUBLICATIONS 


Aviation Subject Headings. 1949 $1.75 
A Brief for Corporation Libraries. 
1949 $1.75 
Classification Schemes and Subject Head- 
ings List Loan Collection of Special 
Libraries Association. 1951 $1.50 
Contributions Toward A Special Library 
Glossary. 2nd Ed. 1950 $1.25 
Creation & Development of an Insur- 
ance Library. 3rd Revised Edi- 
tion. 1949 $2.00 
Fakes & Forgeries in the Fine Arts. 
1950 $1.75 
List of Subject Headings for Chemistry 


Libraries. 1945 $1.50 
Nicknames of American Cities, Towns 
and Villages. 1951 $2.00 
Numerical Index to the Bibliography 
of Scientific and Industrial Reports, 
Vols. 1-10. 1949 $10.00 

SLA Directory of Members. 
1951 $4.00 


Social Welfare: A List of Subject 
Headings in Social Work and Public 
Welfare. 1937 $1.00 

Source List of Selected Labor Statistics. 
Rev. Ed. 1950 $1.75 

Special Libraries Association 1950 
Transactions. 1951 $5.00 

Special Library Resources. v.2-4 

1946-1947 $22.90 

Subject Headings for Aeronautical En- 


gineering Libraries 1949 $4.00 
Technical Libraries, Their Organization 
& Management. 1951 $6.00 


Union List of Technical Periodicals 
1947 $6.00 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Subscription, $7 Annually 
($7.50 Foreign) 


SPONSORED PERIODICAL 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX 


Subscription, $7.50 Annually 
($8.00 Foreign) 


Special Libraries Association 


31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Announcing... a new... 


CRAFT BOOK 


TIN THINGS WE 
LIKE TO MAKE 


By Sherman ( k 


Just off the press . . . 67 new, differ 
projects designed for craft groups, hor 
craftsmen, teachers. Actually usable art 


need only inexpensive tin or tin cans 





Other Popular Craft Books. . 


INDIAN 
SILVERSMITHING 


By Ben Hunt 


Authentic Indian silver articles, such a 


rings, bracelets, necklaces, are presented it 
this newest of the ‘Ben Hunt’ books 
Forty-three full-page plates $5.5 


SIMPLE BRACELETS 


By |. W. Bollinger 


steel, nickel, pewter, copper, brass, et 
make fine gifts. Includes 154 simple de 
signs. $2.51 
ORNAMENTAL 
TIN CRAFT 


By Chris Groneman 


For sturdier, more functional, as well 
attractive tin-craft articles, salvaged tin cans 
are “sweated” together for practical heavier 
stock projects. $3.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 





1101 BRUCE BUILDING 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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) 
v.. |e aed, Orderly Way to Sort Cards... 
ee uy ee 
T 
§ + * 
ox tt with this Gaylord Card Sorter 
Q 
fia 
oO 
ee Make card sorting easier and faster with this 
° wa skillful device. Keeps cards in order in case sorting 
WE L= has to be interrupted. 
t > 
AKE dt Hinged plastic-covered dividers are printed with 
L = A-Z, numerical and classification headings. Use oe 
a = it for sorting all types of cards — book, catalog, | tia 
; = order, registration, etc. = /} 
— : Size — 31/2 x 23 inches fa | } \ 
rr +l yt f 
W, differen: . No. 149 Card Sorter ..... $5.35 oe, mei 
oups hom 5 F F ) | 
bl aoa eal Transportation Charges Paid / } 
anee ance oe Open sided dividers will also hold small cards 
N cans, for keeping a record of fines due. 
— 





nie LIBRARY Suppiigg 
Standard Library 


Urniture 


IG 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 3 Cole! @ fe), er-\al a 








Ss, such as 
resented in 
nt” books 

$5.50 





STURGIS 
PLASTIC LETTERS 


ETS 








- -_ Can be applied on cork, masonite, plaster 
simple & or wood surfaces, with no danger of 
$2.50 damage to the bulletin board or walls— 


no pins or gadgets required—a stick of 
plastic wax furnished with each 149 piece 
font of letters at $17.95. Letters are 
furnished in red—green—yellow and 
white. (Please specify color wanted 


as well a ACTUAL SIZE when ordering.) 


ed tin cans 
ical heavier 
$3.00 


G CO. 


Try a font of Sturgis Letters today and end your search for a practical 
method of Bulletin Board decoration. 


Write for descriptive circular and price list. 






STURGIS PRINTING COMPANY INC. 


IN 
a _ 2 EY ee ee STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
al 
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Vital Speeches 
of the Day 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 


now in production 


Volumes 1-17 


October 15, 1934 
to 
October 1, 1951 


$65.00 for the set 


CITY NEWS PUBLISHING CO. 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 





















MARADOR 


REGAL 


GID BINDER 





MARADOR 
Challenger 
FLEOBLE BINDER 

On every ocean and continent, except Africa, Marador 


Binders serve with distinction under conditions ranging 
from the Library of Congress to U.S. Navy troopships. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 Glendale Bivd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 








{Epiror’s Note: The correspondent 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all 
debate and comment. The Editor is n 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


COLUMNS of thy 
Our readers { 
t responsible 


Christmas Present 


{Epitor’s NOTE: the following excerpt is frog 

letter written to the author of “Christmas Mater: 
in General Children’s Books” (Wilson Lib 
Bulletin, November 1952). So enthusiastically 
Miss Limper’s bibliography received that separy: 
reprints have been prepared by the Bulletin 

noted in The Lighthouse, page 398.]} } 


We wish to thank you on behalf of the child. 
and teachers and parents of Bexar County f 
wonderful Christmas present. We refer, of 
to your grand “Christmas Materials in Geney 
Children’s Books.’ We know that both you a 
the Bulletin’s editor may take much satisfac 
from the pleasure the early publication of this 
brought to so many. 

A most hearty “Feliz Nativadad,” as we say 
this part of Texas, for all the coming years 

FREDERICA KILLGORE, Librariss 
Bexar County Free Library 
San Antonio, Texa 






New Library Scholarship 


The New York State College for Teachers at 
bany announces a new library school scholarship 
$200 per year, made possible by the Martha Pr 
chard Fund. This is a fund raised by alumni i 
honor of Martha C. Pritchard, pioneer school | 
brarian and first head of the library school at Nes 
York State College. 

The award is limited to students planning to & 
come school librarians in New York state. Si 
tuition is free to state residents, the money may & 
applied toward the other expense of a year's stud 
in library school. Deadline for application this yea 
is April 15, 1953. Blanks are available from Rover 
Burgess, Head, Department of Librarianship, Sut 
College for Teachers, Albany 3, New York 








Credit Is Due 


The project in balanced reading, described > 
Ruth Zahn in the November 1952 Wilson Line 
Bulletin (page 265), was devised and carnied 0 
by the high school library club of Edwaraswit 
Illinois. 


A Vote for Human Interest 


To the Editor: 

The “Worms eye View” that Marian C. Mal 
gave us of the library pioneers in your Novem 
issue was one of the truly enjoyable things I hu 
read in a professional journal for several yeats. * 
is good to find an inspirational item like that ¥0 
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ren in simple direct terms in this day when the 
average library publication seems to think it must 
appear Jearned at all costs. She made the really 
at names of our profession more than just names 
to those of us who could not know them. I had 
been disappointed when I arrived too late to hear 
that address in New York and for that reason I 
want to express my thanks for your publishing it. 
As I intimated earlier, it is my humble opinion 
that today our professional publications are stray- 
ing too far away from their actual readers and are 
presenting articles that most of us really never read. 
It isa relief to see that the Wilson Library Bulletin 
gill is more interested in presenting helpful and 

readable material than in appearing learned. 
JAMES M. HILiarpD, Librarian 

~ Curtis Memorial Librar) 
Meriden, Connecticut 


Visitors Wanted 
Te the Editor: 

Across the mainland United States librarians 
have begun planning trips to Hawaii next summer. 
A postconvention tour to the islands after the 
American Library Association convention in Los 
Angeles June 23-29 now is being organized. The 
Hawaii Visitors Bureau in Honolulu is working 
with Mabel Jackson, Library of Hawaii, in arrang- 
ing special events here. 

By fast stratocruisers the five Hawaiian resort 
islands are 10 hours and 45 minutes from Los 
Angeles. Luxury liners, offering a ‘‘vacation at 
sea,’ make the trip in four and a half days. 

Starting point of all Hawaii visits is Honolulu, 
rossroads of the Pacific. From Honlulu, on Oahu 
island, visitors hop by short plane flights to modern 
little tropic airports on four neighboring islands. 
Longest trip out of Honlulu is only 90 minutes, 
to Hilo, the orchid capital of Hawaii island. 

Resort areas are spread throughout the tropic 
chain, and by island-hopping the traveler with even 
a short vacation may relax in several recreation cen- 
ters, An all-island vacation nets a wide variety of 
scenic beauty and a vivid collection of Hawaiian 
lore. All beach resorts feature the outdoor life of 
surf and sun the year around, and game fish are 
plentiful in the deep waters off half a dozen coasts. 

HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Citizens for the Library 
To the Editor: 
The St. Louis Free Public Library has done it 
again! 
Civic-minded St. Louisans went to the polls on 
November 4, 1952, and voted for a 2 mill increase 
in the tax for their public library, bringing to one 
mill on the dollar of property valuation (10c on 
the $100) the amount set aside for the public li- 
oraty. This should add between $500,000 and 
$600,000 a year to the library's income. 
The final returns on the Library proposition stood: 
For the tax 184,068 
Against 102,928 


_ By a majority of 81,140 votes, the people of 


St. Louis decided that their public library was to 
srow—not shrink! 
This result was the climax of a vigorous cam- 
paign conducted by the Library Board, members of 
(Continued on page 354) 
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Cost Reductions 
in 


Wire Communications 
By Roy Stone 

Here is a book the entire business 
world has been waiting for. It points 
the way to economical telephone and 
telegraph costs and is written by an 
author with more than 30 years of 
experience in the Bell system and 

private industry. Well illustrated. 
Cloth, $10.00 


ff f ff 
Desire for Gold 
and Conquest 


By Jose A. Caparo, Ph.D. 


The story of Francisco Pizarro and 
his conquest of the Empire of the 
Peruvian Incas. Cloth, $5.00 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Boston 20, Mass. 

















AVALON BOOKS 


With Reinforced Plasti-Kleer* Library Jacket 


OBBLIGATO 
by Frances Sarah Moore .... $2.50 


CRIME AND MISS OLIVIA 
by Joan Sargent 


GUNFIGHTERS PAY 
by William Hopson 

February 

WAGON TO A STAR 


by Jennifer Ames 


WEAR MY LOVE PROUDLY 


by Laura Saunders 


RIDE TO BLIZZARD 
by Archie Joscelyn 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


Canadian Representatives: The Ryerson Press, Toronto 
* Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc. 
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For your 
Science-Fiction Shelf 


WITCHES THREE 


By Fletcher Pratt, Fritz Leiber, and 
James Blish. Introduction by John Ciardi. 





“This is an unusually generous omnibus: 
one short story, one novel of the short 
length common in science-fiction stories, 
and one novel, full length by any stand- 
ards, none of them published before in 
book form, and all of high quality. 
This volume is one more proof that sci- 
ence fiction is really growing up.’’-—Basil 
Davenport in N. Y. TIMES Book Review 
423 pp. $3.95 


THE PETRIFIED PLANET 


By Fletcher Pratt, H. Beam Piper, and 
Judith Merril. Intro. by Dr. J. D. Clark. 


The publishers are happy to present The 
Petrified Pi. nel as the 
featuring the F of al tinguished 
scientists and ‘op-flight authors. The sci- 
entist is asked to set up in detail the con- 
ditions that would exist on an imagined 
but possible world. Three top-notch sci- 
ence-fiction writers are then asked to work 
out independent novelettes. The result is 
the first truly new idea in twenty years of 
science-fiction publication. In the present 
volume, Dr. John D. Clark, an eminent 
scientist and one of the discoverers of 
sulfa, has set forth the formula of a new 
world—Uller—where the basic ingredient 
is silicone. He has worked out the de- 
scription of this world, what the chem- 
istry, biology, histology, astronomy, etc. 
would be like, and has presented his 
theory to three noted science-fiction writ- 
ers. The result is a book crammed full 
of pleasurable excitement for your read- 
| ers. 263 pp. $2.95 


THE CONTINENT MAKERS 


By L. Sprague de Camp. 
This book brings together for the first time 
all of this noted writer's interplanetary 
travel stories. The time is the 21st cen- 
tury and de Camp carries you from strange 
planet to stranger one, with mounting 
excitement and adventure. 274 pp. $2.95 


THE REFUGEE CENTAUR 


By Antoniorrobles. 
This is the hilarious story of the misad- 
ventures of an improbable, but utterly be- 
lievable character, by one of Spain’s most 
noted authors. Trans. from the Spanish 
by Edward and Elizabeth Huberman. II- 
lustrated by John Resko. 245 pp. $3.00 


first of a new series 














Twayne Publishers Inc. 
34 East 23d St. New York, N. Y. 





























(Continued from page 353) 
the staff, and many friends of the Library, begin 
ning early in June and continuing until dete 
night. 4 
The St. Louis Free Public Library Fair Income 
Campaign was sponsored by a Citizens’ Committe: 
of 150 prominent St. Louisans, and was end orse 
by more than one hundred organizations includine 
church, school and club groups, labor union: 
lodges, and social service councils a 
St. Louis FREE Pustic LIBRAR 

FAIR INCOME CAMPAIGN 
1301 Olive Street 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


ALA NOTES 


W" N CONGRESS CONVENES in January, a con 
plete reorganization will take place due t 





the change of administration. Becai 
may possibly be some delay in getting our legisla 
tive program underway since there will be 
changing about by committee chairmen and ¢ 
mittee members during the first month of 
This period will give us sufficier 
sponsors lined up and ready to n 
possible date. As soon as the 
pointments are made for the . ak 
committees, the members will be listed in th 
Washington Newsletter 

This does not mean we must sit back and 
In fact we need to work harder so that when ti 
bills are introduced, all congressmen and senators 
will Anow what the bill is and the need for it 
Passage. 

It cannot be stressed too often 




















time to see your congressman and your senator 
Talk to them while they are home. If you have 


new congressman or a new senator Ontact him at 





once, explain to him about our association and 
efforts to pass the Library Services Bill which 
extend public library service to unserved areas an 
inadequately served areas. Show him what the pa 
sage of such a bill will do for his district, his state 
and the country as a whole. We must make even 
effort to secure as many commitments as poss 
before January. It is easier while these me 
are at home and can talk to you, their constitue 
If your congressman or senator is willing t 
a statement in behalf of the Library Se vices Bi 
for your local paper, it would be splendid. Copie 
of such a statement should be sent to the ALA 
Washington office. 

The 83d Congress will be a very busy one. T 
party majority is so slim that there will be lit 
absenteeism among members. Our bill has a splen 
did chance for consideration but it is up to yo 
to create the interest of the members of your Con 
gressional delegation in the bill and its passagt 








) max 


he 


Hearings on Library Services Bill 


The hearings held on the Library Services ~ I 
April 1952 before a subcommittee of the Hou 
Education and Labor Committee have been * 
printed. If you wrote to the committee clerk f 
copies and were told that the supply had been & 
hausted, please write again for your requests @ 


now be filled. 
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BE NOT SOLICITOUS 
by Maisie Ward 


It is curious that we need to be reminded 
that God is as real as the landlord and 


much more powerful, but as long as we 


do, you couldn’t have a pleasanter re- 
minder than this book of true stories of 
the providence of God from families in 


every kind of circumstance. Jan. $3.00 


THE HIDDEN STREAM 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Lectures given to Catholic students at 
Oxford on subjects ranging from the 
existence of God to Spiritualism. As 
you no doubt know, no one does this 
sort of thing quite so delightfully as 
Msgr. Knox. Feb. $3.00 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 
AND PERSONALITY 
by J. Nuttin 


The author is Professor of Psychology at 
the University of Louvain. His book is 
a study of the relation of psychoanalysis 
to normal personality. When pronounced 
by a Frenchman his name sounds like 
two tiny grunts: we hope this will not 
intimidate you as much as it does us. 

May. Not yet priced. 


SPRING 
BOOKS 


SIGRID UNDSET 
by A. H. Winsnes 


The author is a Norwegian philosopher 
of history. His aim in this literary biog- 
raphy is to show the development of 
Sigrid Undset’s mind through a study of 


her work. Illus. March $3.00 


SOCIETY AND SANITY 
by F. J. Sheed 

The first part of this book is on the 

nature of man, without an understanding 

of which it is impossible to understand 

his needs in the society he lives in. This 

ought to be obvious enough, but is it? 
’ Feb. $2.00 


A MAN APPROVED 
by Leo Trese 
Father Trese wrote this book for his 
fellow priests, but we have no doubt 
that, like Vessel of Clay, it will be read 
just as eagerly by everyone else. 
Feb. $2.25 


THE SURPRISE 
by G. K. Chesterton 


This certainly was a surprise—a play, 
unpublished and even unheard of, found 
It is about 
most unusual puppets who get out of 
or do they? 


March $1.50 


among Chesterton’s papers. 


control of the puppeteer 


For our complete Spring list with full descriptions, for new and reprinted 
reviews of books already published, extracts of books to come, and news 


of authors, write for Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET, free and postpaid. 


Address your card to Willy MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD 





New York 3, N. Y. 
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Student 
Deferment in 
Selective Service 


A VITAL FACTOR 


IN NATIONAL SECURITY 


by M. H. TRYTTEN 


Questions are being asked 
about student deferment— 
questions like these: Why did 
the government adopt the de- 
ferment policy? Does it mean 
exemption or postponement of 
military service? How does it 
work? Is national security 
threatened or strengthened by 
the deferment of students? 
Does special privilege result? 
To help you provide the 
answers for young people, 
their parents, teachers, coun- 
selors, college administrators, 
employers, and other respon- 
sible citizens concerned about 
the status and future of the de- 
ferment policy, this book gives 
a detailed review of the whole 
deferment program. It ana- 
lyzes the broad problem of 
manpower needs, shows how 
and why the deferment policy 
was adopted, outlines the cri- 
teria and methods of defer- 
ment, and describes the col- 
lege qualification test used. 
Dr. Trytten is director of 
the Office of Scientific Person- 
nel, National Research Coun- 
cil, and served as chairman of 
the Scientific Advisory com- 
mittees that assisted the Selec- 
tive Service director in formu- 
lating the student deferment 
policy. Indexed. $3.00 















The UNIVERSITY of 


MINNESOTA. PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 















Write For 
These 


For librarians working with book collections 
5,000 or less, Zelia J. French of the Kansas Tra 
ing Libraries Commission has prepared 4 ie 
“Step by Step Library Organi 
one dollar to libraries outsid 
25 cents to Kansas libraries, ar 
Kansas Traveling Libraries Cor 

BS @ 

The 1953 catalog ‘Annotated 
graph Records” has been issued | 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John 
13, New York, and may be obt 
10 cents in coin or stamps t 

eo 8 

The program in adult education whi 
York Public Library spons 
and in branches throughout the city is 
the October 1952 issue of Bra 
News under the title ‘ tl 
mind. .. .’’ Copies are ten cents ar rde 
from Public Relations, 42nd Street and Fifth A 
nue, New York 18. 


rs 1n its 








eo B 
The December 1952 issue in the series of Oc 
sional Papers is “A Guide to the Map Collection 
the University of Illinois Library IM 
Woods. Requests for copies should be sent to th 
Editor, Occasional Paper niversity of ] 
Library School, Urbana. 
so B 
“Growing Up With Books 
some 250 of the best available b 
has been issued by the Library Journal 
mum order of five copies send 25 
Journal, 62 West 45th Street, New 
So 8B 
Negro History Week will be observed Febru 
8-15, 1953. For information on 1 
write the Association for the Study 
and History, 1538 Ninth Street 


ton 1, D.C. 
os 8 


In October 1949 the European Affait 
of the Library of Congress published 
Information,” a selective survey of rece 
on freedom of the press and other 
munication. A supplementary report ha 
issued under the same title and may be ordered 
30 cents a copy, from the Card Division, Libran 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C 


So B 

The year 1953 marks the twenty-fifth anniverss 
of the founding of the National Conference 
Christians and Jews, sponsors of Brotherh 
Week, February 15-22. The 1953 theme will? 
“Mobilizing Our Moral and Spiritual Resourct 
for Brotherhood.” For information on mateti 
to use in connection with this observance, wit 
Harold Russell, Suite 1501, 381 Fourth Aveaut 
New York 16. 


(Continued on page 358) 
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Meetings 
and 
Workshops 


The 1953 Reading Institute of the Reading 
Clinic at Temple University will be held February 
2.6, 1953. The faculty for the Institute will include 
more than one hundred specialists in the field of 
reading instruction. For information on the pro- 
gram write Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Reading 


Clinic, Temple University, Philadelphia 22. 


The eighth annual Eastern Pennsylvania Schoo! 
Library Conference, sponsored jointly by the State 
Teachers Colleges at Millersville and Kutztown, 
will be held at Millersville on March 20 and 21, 


1953. 


The New School for Social Research, New York 
City, announces thirteen workshops in creative 
writing for the spring term beginning February 9. 
Among them are two poetry workshops, basic and 
advanced, directed by Stanley Kunitz, poet, writer, 
and former editor of Wilson Library Bulletin. Also 
offered in the spring term are eight courses and 
workshops in public relations and nine in com- 
munications. Practical in nature, these groups will 
be conducted on a professional level by communi- 
cations and public relations experts. 


i] 

The School of Librarianship on the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California, will in- 
augurate a summer session program in 1953. The 
courses to be offered—all a part of the work of 
the regular academic year—are: first session— 
June 22 to August 1, Introductory Classification 
and Cataloging; second session—August 3 to Sep- 
tember 12, Introduction to Librarianship, and Com- 
munication: History, Institutions, Media. 

It is anticipated that additional courses in ref- 
erence and book selection will be offered in 1954 
and courses in administration, reading, and book 
arts in 1955. This would make it possible for a 
student to complete the 24 units of work required 
for the school’s first-year degree by attending three 
full summer sessions of two six-week terms each. 

Admission requirements are the same as for the 
regular program. Full information may be secured 
by addressing the Dean of the School of Librarian- 
ship, University of California, Berkeley 4, Cali- 
fornia. 


Summer school courses in medical library work 
are to be offered in 1953 at Columbia University 
and at Emory University. 

The course offered at Columbia, July 6-August 
\4 (registration July 2), is in medical literature. 
for information write to the Dean, Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service, New York 27. 

The course at Emory, with credit value of 5 quar- 
ter hours, will meet for ten hours a week, July 23- 
August 29. (Registration, July 23). The purpose 
of the course is to give an introduction to medical 
library resources and their use in medical education, 
medical research, and the care of the patient. For 
information write to the Director, Division of 
Librarianship, Emory University, Georgia. 

(Continued on page 358) 
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Negro 
Year Book 


FIRST conceived and edited by a 
great American immortal, Booker T. 
Washington, a great American College, 
Tuskegee Institute, is both humble and 
proud to carry on a great tradition, the 
Negro Year Book. It is a major con- 
tribution to racial understanding and 
enlightment. 

THE twenty-seven important chap- 
ters in the book embrace Civil Rights, 
Income, Education, Housing, Social 
Welfare, Segregation, Science, Employ- 
ment, Race Relations, Sports, Biogra- 
phies, etc. 

EACH is written dispassionately by 
a recognized authority. The whole is 
profusely illustrated—including 48 
full page halftones — and is a docu- 
mentary of great importance in today’s 
unsettled world. 

YOU will want it on your U.N. 
racial relations shelf and to announce 
it in your next press release of impor- 
tant acquisitions. 

FOR our part we, the publishers, are 
proud that we were selected to print 
and distribute this volume—all brand 
new and the first in the series since 
1947. 

OUR contribution has been in put- 
ting all our know-how of mass produc- 
tion and distribution behind this book. 
We have maintained our policy of 
sacrificing nothing to quality. We've 
made it a big book of 496 pages on 
better paper with many illustrations. 
Yet the list price is only $4.00 subject 
to a library discount of 20%. 


Order your copies today at 


$3.20 net from 


Wm. H. Wise & Company, Inc. 
Wholesale Dept. 
50 West 47th Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 
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GLORIOUS INCENSE: 


The Fulfillment of 
Edgar Allan Poe 


250 pages ° $4.50 


Portrait °¢ 


by 
Haldeen Braddy 


. 
enn 
- 


Professor Braddy (Texas West- 
ern College) casts new light on 
the legend of Poe, evaluates his 
work as a poet, short story writer, 
critic, and indicates his place in 
American and in World letters. 


—~ 


e 


The Scarecrow Press 


3341 Prospect Ave. N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 

















Where Did | See 
That Book Reviewed? 


How many times have you asked 
yourself that question? There's no 
need to search through back issues 
for a "lost" review when you have 


MB NuBook Cards 


To Save You Time 


They give complete buying infor- 
mation and references to reviews 
for all juvenile titles—all on a 3 x 5 
card. This service comes to you for 
$15 a year. 

For more information, and sample 
cards, write to 


Marie Bergren - MB NuBooks 
Post Office Box 585 
Oak Park, Illinois 
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(Continued from pa: 

The Medical Library Association js 
scholarships of $150 each, for 
mer school courses. Applications f 
ships should be sent to the sch 
entrance requirement data (appli 
lege, and library school records) 
in the year to permit the schools to pass upon 
records and submit recommendations to ¢} 
ards Committee of the Medical Library As 
by May 1, 1953. 

The successful completion of 
enable a student with a bachel 
year’s library school training 
brary school to qualify for Grade | 
the Medical Library Association. H 
students will be admitted to thes 


eo ww 

The second session of a two public rel 
institute conducted by W's Bu 
editor Marie D. Loizeaux in Freeport, New York 
under the joint sponsorship of t Freepor 
Education program and the Nassau Library Ass 
ciation will be held on Wednesday, Januar 
the Freeport Memorial Library. 7 
which is open to everyone interest 
publicity aspects of library publi 
begin at 9 A.M. and continue 
evening meetings. 








WRITE FOR THES! 
(Continued from page 356) 

A comprehensive catalog and index of selected 
publications issued by the United States Depart 
ment of Commerce and its predecessor agencies 
from 1790 through 1950 has been issued recently. 
Numerous publications under widely diversified 
subject entries relating to trad« rce, and the 


sciences and having both current and historical in- 
terest, are listed in the 795-page catalog which was 
compiled under the direction of Wanda Mae Joho- 
son, Department of Commer ibrarian. More 
than 300 pages are devoted to a subject index. The 
catalog, which is kept current by an annual supple 





ment, is available at $2.75 a copy f1 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
Business Service Check List, giving a weekly listin 
of the Department of Commerce's print 

essed output, is free to all 

request. 





eo 8 
A large (18 x 24 inch), four Lit 
Map of Iowa’’ is offered at one dollar by the I 
Association of Teachers of Engl I 
may be ordered from Richard Bra k, | 
Iowa English Bulletin, Iowa State Teachers ( 
lege, Cedar Falls. 





eo 8 
“The Impressionable Years,’ tl ut chi 
dren and books which was made in The New Yor 
Public Library by the Department of Stat 


available on a purchase basis. The film will be dis 
tributed through United World Films, Inc. (Cast 
Films), 1445 Park Avenue, New York 2 
$41.60, less ten per cent for nonprofit inst 





Suggested sources for loan or renta 
may later be available from the file 

to be assembled by the State Depart 
Television, and Visual Media Branch 
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To be published in nine volumes on February 12 


MP «SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE. All 
orders received before February 12 will be billed at 





bout chil- 


ew Yon RUTGERS the pre-publication price of $95. After that date the 
¢, is n0 Saal price will be $115. 
rill be dis- UNIVERSITY 


c. (Castle If you have not yet received your free, illustrated, 














rk 29, at PRESS 8-page brochure, please notify the publishers 
stitutions New Brunswick, N. J. immediately. 
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write for the 


NEW DEMCO CATALOG 















Ce ta 


sores Poe Or gt Pl al 












Before ordering supplies, write for the 
ae ete Oa new, up-to-the-minute Demco catalog, 
due off the press in late January. It is 
filled with new and needed items to 
lighten the librarian’s job. Read about: 





®@ Norbond Plastic Concentrate 
@ Peg-Board Display Panels 
®@ Demco-Seal Desk Kit 

@ Improved Gummed Letters 



















on 


, 
EPIL LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN . NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 











. Skilled Hands help make 


Lefco Library Furniture the best 





























The craftsman’s painstaking care, his unsur 
passed skill... these go into every piece 0! 
Lefco Library Equipment. To them, add mod 
ern, functional design, the finest of materials 
and Lefco’s 30 years of experience and you 
have some of the reasons why Lefco Librar 
equipment is the finest you can buy. And yet 
despite its superiority, it costs you no more 
than ordinary library furniture. 


Write today for free catalog and prices 


Lefco “Timed Delivery” means faster service 





LEFCO EQUIPMENT 36 West 20th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


Quality furniture for every library need 
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Announcing— 





The Writer in America 
by VAN WYCK BROOKS 














Here is the credo of a profound writer—-one who has seen the fundamental 
truths of life and art in America; who states his belief in the positive values ; 
and explains the philosophy which has shaped his appraisal of creative writing 
in America in his series MAKERS AND FINDERS: A History of the Writer 
in America, 1800-1915, Challenging chapters on the “new” criticism; the 
“silent generation’; American writers who have never attained maturity; root- 
less writers; and ‘“‘writers and the future.”’ 





THE WRITER IN AMERICA is a book which reattirms and substantiates 


Van Wyck Brooks’ position as the major voice in American literary criticism. 
February 26, 1953—$3.00 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. New York 10, N. Y. 














j SS AS ream 
Read... 


The Pacific Spectator 


Keep step with the best in American thought—by straightforward social, political, and 


lp make philosophical articles, by penetrating contemporary fiction, by distinctive poetry. A dis- 
tinguished quarterly for reading enjoyment and intellectual challenge. $3.50 per year. To 
best subscribe, write The Pacific Spectator, c/o Stanford University Press, Stanford, California. 


HORSE POWER DAYS Ivan L. Collins 


Vehicles of nineteenth-century America—recreated by a master craftsman in realistic “‘minia- 
; tures” and photographed in detail—compose this delightful record. Many, many brilliant photo- 
1, add mod- graphs, some in full color. $2.50 
f materials, 


ee and yt fF ANDRE MALRAUX and the TRAGIC IMAGINATION W. M. Frohock 


ibrar) > , , , — ne 
ico Libr ; What was Malraux's theory of the nature of man? Here is a complete analysis of his writings 
y. And yet. —<ontent, style, artistic method, technique. The first study of Malraux in English. $4.00 


yu no more 
IMPERIAL AND COACHELLA VALLEYS: An Illustrated Guide 


Collis H. Steere 


A new addition to Stanford’s OUTDOOR BOOKS Series, it reveals the “Green Desert” of 
Glifornia. Information on Palm Springs, the Salton Sea—also sports, festivals, and events of the 
area. Maps, and more than 50 photographs. Paper, $1.50 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS Stanford, California 
AES eS eT 
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LE 4 Lr 


announces an adjustable Shelf Partition 
Unit. 





* Designed especially for phonograph rec- 
ords, pamphlets, periodicals & large flat 
juveniles. 


¢ The unit slides into standard shelving; is 
built of plywood in light, dark or softone 
oak finishes; comes in two depths, 9!/," 
or 112” x 7¥2” tall x 35” long. 
Please specify depth & finish. 
Write for complete descriptive folder. 
$11.95 (with 5 partitions) 


Extra partitions 60c each. 
F.O.B. Shipping point. 


SLYD-IN SHELVING 
500 Woodlawn Ave. Greensboro, N.C. 








Well Worth a Postcard 


Address it to us and ask 
for folder describing and 
inviting members into our 


7 Literature Associates Plans 
covering these important areas: 
All publications 

Christian Life and Work 

General Christian Education 

Home and Foreign Missions 
Christian Life: Higher Education 
General and Higher Education 
Eight major periodicals 


oe 
SPP Pr, > 


The folder outlines ways to 

insure your receiving the new 

literature as it is published. 
*In preparation 


No Obligation 


Literature Associates 
Department of Publication 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
120 East 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. 
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STRUGGLE FOR 
AFRICA’S WEALTH 


"Long-neglected Africa 
suddenly is drawing world 
attention. Everybody from 
U.S. to Russia is bidding for 


her riches. 


"The continent is a store- 
house of vital resources. The 
rush to get at them has 
touched off a business boom 
—and trouble. 


“Unrest among natives, 
political turmoil are only part 
of the story behind Africa's 
key role in the atomic age." 


The above is the heading and 
the subheading of a recent story 
in U.S. News & World Report. 
The writer tells of fabulous 
mineral deposits to be mined, 
mighty rivers to be harnessed 

and restless millions of 
native negroes. 


The facts the figures and the 
statistics are to be found in the 
two standard guides for the 
area: 


YEARBOOK AND GUIDE 
TO SOUTHERN AFRICA 
With Atlas. 

1952 © 900 pages © $3.00 


YEARBOOK AND GUIDE 
TO EAST AFRICA 


With Atlas and Folding Map. 
1952 © 500 pages * $3.00 


Both books have many maps, charts 
and tables. And both contain a wealth 
of information, historical, political, 
economic and social. Topography, 
climate, flora, fauna, what to seé, 
where to stay and how to get there are 
among the many interesting details 
included. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York 52, N. Y. 
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1632 Indiana Avenue 
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venture, social studies. 


Books at the small child’s level—full of interest 
and information. Antidotes for T.V. Can be 
recommended with assurance. 


_— — by Florence Battle 
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speed 
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$1.60 
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by Me ‘rryweathe 
COWBOY SAM--for 6 yr 
oes $1.2 
COWBOY “SAM AND 
PORKY—for 6 yr. olds 
(New) 1.28 
COWBOY SAM AND 
nl aieaaly for 6 & 7 
‘ 1.32 
COWROY SAM AND 
SHORTY—for 6 & 7 yrs 
(New : : 1.32 
COWBOY SAM AND 
ge ‘RODEO for 7 & 
: 1.40 
( ow OY SAM AND 
THE RUSTLERS—for 8 
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SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION 
Series pee 6-8 yr. olds 


as these books show. 


ased on the child’s immediat 


“unde rstanding 


and ability to use 


vasy to read—graded vocabu 


LET'S "LOOK AROUND (7 yrs.) 
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BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY -: Publishers 
. Chicago 16, Illinois 


wi imple experiments for the child to per 
for ’ 
rm. Four color illustrations 


LET'S FIND OUT (6 yr. olds) 


Get complete description of these and many 
other Good Books for Children’s Reading—sci- 
character building, ad- 
Write today for Catalog 
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Just Published: 
PHYLOGENY and MORPHOGENESIS 


Contemporary Aspects of Botanical Science 
by Prof. C. W. Wardlaw 
$7.50 





Recently Published: 





THE RIVER LANE: A PLAY 
by Charles Morgan 


This play and its Preface raise the ques- 
tion of the duty of the peaceful man in 
an age of chaotic gangsterdom. The 
problem is acted out by a group of es- 
caping British and American officers in 
occupied France, who, being fugitives, 
are obliged to kill in good faith a man 
who is subsequently learned to be inno- 


cent. $2.00 


THE SAVOY OPERAS 
by Sir W. S. Gilbert 


The complete text of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan Operas, 1875-1896. $2.50 


HEROIC POETRY 

by Sir Maurice Bowra 
The author examines the narrative poems 
of thirty countries dealing with the great 
exploits of men and deduces from his 
analysis what is the essence of “heroic” 
poetry. $7.50 


NOTES ON A CELLAR BOOK 
by George Saintsbury 


An indispensable guide and a fascinating 
record of the golden age of scholarly 
leisure. $2.25 


COLLECTED PLAYS. 4y Sean O’Casey 
Volume 4: Oak Leaves and Lavender, 
Cock-A-Doodle-Dandy, Bedtime Story, 
etc. $2.50 


ST. Martin's Press Inc., 
103 Park Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 
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Back in Print 


* Starred in the 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 


* Starred in the 
Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 


Recommended in the 


Children's Catalog 


‘‘Most Useful’’ 


THE AMERICAN 
BOOK OF DAYS 


By GEORGE W. DOUGLAS 
Revised by HELEN DOUGLAS COMPTON 
697p. 1948. $6.00 


Beginning with New Year’s Day, 550 events celebrated somewhere 
in America are described, one or more for each day in a 366-day year 
Whatever the nature of the event, the book describes its origin and 


meaning, and suggests how and where celebrated. 


The origin and significance of the names of the months are also 
described and their positions traced on different calendars. Prior to 
1752, the American Colonies celebrated New Year’s Day on March 25 
when it appeared on a calendar that was eleven days behind the sun 
It is one of many interesting facts the book discloses in both text and 
in appendices: Calendar—Days of the Week—Rhymes of the Days 
and Seasons—Signs of the Zodiac—Holidays in the United States 


“Most Useful” was the phrase most frequently used by reviewers 


when the book first appeared and one wrote, “A splendid reference 


book that can also be classed as good reading.” 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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LIBRARIANS ¢ « « your si ; 
are solved the minute you start using 
MITTEN’S LETTERS. You add real 
sparkle and beauty to your bulletin boards, 
directories, and department. markers when 
you use MITTEN’S LETTERS. 

Beautiful, yet functional, MITTEN’S 
LETTERS give you fingertip display 
material. Easy to use, versatile, inexpensive. 
Pure white, opaque letters, easily colorable, 
satin-smooth finish, exquisitely designed. 
Three basic constructions: Pinbacks, Sand- 
backs, Track Letters. Special library kit of 
pe] 699 three-dimensional Pinback letters with 
four background panels available — write 
today for details to: 


Nile Boke SEBO. 2 


Library Service Department 


\ ; MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
4 2 West 46th St. - New York 19, N.Y. 





=e Ost 


—CHARTS OF DOGS— 


For display, for educatoinal values, for study—use our 
two charts of dogs, at $1 each: 


WORLD MAP OF DOGS 
176 breeds with country of origin 


CHART OF AMERICAN BREEDS 
all 112 recognized breeds 

















re For a monthly illus mag., DOG WORLD, $3 yr. Address— 
JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 

r. _.. Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16 ____| 

id COMPLETE BOOK SERVICE ———_, 


* New and Used Books © Technical Books 
* Hard to Find Books ¢ Book Sets 





0 * Pestage Free 

ss CRIST BOOK SHOP 

~ Established 1900 

) 381 Wabasha St. Paul, Minn. 














WE BUY BOOKS 











Help them decide 


about college! 


Answers to your senior students’ perplexing 
questions about higher education are con- 
tained in the big 13-page COLLEGE 
SECTION in the January issue of 
MADEMOISELLE magazine: 


Can you afford to go to college? 
Can you afford not to go to college? 
How to choose one 
How to swing it: ways and means 
What about a professional school for 
art, design, music, dance, theatre, 
cinema, radio, TV? 
and 
The Best Colleges for the Best Students 
a Mademoiselle scoop: first bulletin on a 
revealing study of 


American colleges rated on 
their productivity of scholars 


On the newsstands December 31. 


Mademoiselle 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 

















OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN & 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 
Gummed labels for alphabetical file of 223 fields 
of work and 483 cross references. Use on any 
size folders. 

List of headings. Bibliography. 706 labels. 
Complete $7.50 Postpaid 
STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING CO. 
1512 Lincoln Way La Porte, Indiana 

















LIBRARIANS! 


We'll buy your books—any quantity 


Write 
ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 
One of America’s Largest 
287 So. Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y. 
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FREE TO ALL LIBRARIANS 


1953 FICTION REPLACEMENT CATALOG 


Including most titles in the Fiction Catalog of the 
Standard Catalog Series of The H. W. Wilson Company, 
books both in print and out of print. 

Write today for this free catalog giving many 


NATHANIEL DAME AND COMPANY 
19 Belmont Street Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


"Fiction Specialists to the Nation" 
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| USING YOUR | 


HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


Rossoff. 32 illustrations 
75 pages 70c 


This book is a delightful, il- 
lustrated guide to the use of 
the best known reference tools, 
the Card Catalog, the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, 
Encyclopedias, Dictionaries, 
Atlases, and the 
like. 


Almanacs 


Public and high school librari- 


ans will personally enjoy the 


problems presented to the 
reader. How to know all 
about: Bing Crosby, Guided 
Missiles, India, Labor Unions, 
etc. All will want to insure 
the widest circulation of this 
popular presentation and will 
applaud the prices in quan- 
tities: 
Single copies 70¢ each 


10 or more copies for classroom 
use in one order .. 50c each 


25 or more 45c each 
50 or more . 40c each 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
New York 52 


950 University Avenue ¢ 


| 





Volumes I and Il 


NOW AVAILABLE IN REVISED 
EDITION IN ONE VOLUME 


xiv, (729; pages $15.00 


A BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
CLASSIFICATION 


Extended by Systematic 

Auxiliary Schedules for 

Composite Specification 
and Notation 


by Henry Evelyn Bliss 


“More comprehensive and ac 
commodating than any other pub. 
lished scheme.” 

W. C. Berwick Sayers 


The Bliss Classification is a sig. 
nificant contribution to library 
science. It gives an accurate 
view of the interrelation of the 
sciences and other studies, and 
of the literature concerning them, 
in the light of modern knowledge. 
Thanks to its careful provision 
of alternative locations, it is re 
markably adaptable, and its no- 
tation is the most economical in 
the history of classification. 


In the new edition the Introdue- 
tions to the two volumes are 
printed consecutively. They are 
followed by the Synopsis, Tables, 
Systematic Schedules, Classes 1-9 


and Classes A-K. 


The subjects included in Classes 
A-K are: 


Philosophy, Mathematics, Natural 
Sciences, Anthropology, Hygiene, 
Medical Sciences, Psychology, 
Education, Sociology, Ethnogra- 
phy, Human Geography. 


Volumes III and IV, completing 


the work, are scheduled for pub- 
lication in February 1953. 














THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. New York 52,N.¥. 
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arge out books LVS ET 


eehow Recordak Photographic Book 
arging simplifies your library operations 
| cuts clerical costs . . . speeds up “bor- 
er” service. 

o manual record keeping . . . no rubber 
ping when you charge out books photo- 
phically. Simply place the borrower’s card, 
hook card, and a pre-dated and_pre- 
nbered date-due card in the Recordak Junior 
rofilmer .. . and press a button. You get a 
ptographically accurate and complete record 
antaneously . . . and the borrower is on his 
with the three cards tucked in the book 
ket. It’s as simple as that . . . and at least 
nes faster than the old manual routine. 


get books back 


an the shelves LV 


edious “slipping” operation eliminated. 
en books are returned, the borrower keeps 
card... the date-due card is filed in 
ence... and the book card remains in the 
ket. Thus, books are ready for “shelving” 
nediately—hours, even days, ahead of the 
schedule. “Overdue” books are checked 
er too—simply by noting the gaps in the 
of returned date-due cards . . . and glanc- 
at the corresponding film records, enlarged 
the reading screen of the Recordak Junior 
rofilmer. 

carn in detail how libraries of every size 
saving up to 2 cents per book handled— 
rand above all microfilming costs. Write 
ordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
lak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New 


22, N. Y. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its library application 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 






















Announcing 


15th edition. Revised 1952. $18.50 


In announcing this new revision the publishers, The Lake 
Forest Press, emphasize that ‘the tables remain virtually un- 
changed, but the Relative Index has been completely recon- 
structed by more than doubling its size (35,000 entries).'' To 
again quote the publishers, the changes in the Tables consist 
in a fuller table of form divisions and revision of two divisions, 


300-309 and 920-929." 


The expanded index is, of course, bound in the revised 
edition, but buyers of the 1951 DEWEY will be glad to know 
that they can buy it as a separate including the changes in 
the Tables described above: 


Both the Revised Edition and the Separate Index (with ‘Table 


Changes") are available postpaid from: 


950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 











Dewey Decimal 
Classification 


THE RELATIVE INDEX 


35,000 entries — as a separate — $2.50 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


- 
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Political Education for Public Librarians” 
By Nina Sydney Ladof * 


od. ‘we YOU SATISFIED with your current 

appropriation ?”” If this question were 
submitted to every member of A.L.A., it is a 
safe bet that the overwhelming cry would be 
“No!” The majority of libraries in the United 
States get along on budgets that are com- 
pletely inadequate to meet the minimum 
needs of the community. Yet the taxes set 
aside for public library support are infinitesi- 
mal. Doubled, they would scarcely cost the 
taxpayer a month’s beer. In both old and 
new communities, the visitor is proudly 
shown the beautiful and costly new school 
buildings. He would have more difficulty find- 
ing the beautiful new library; it probably 
doesn’t exist. Yet there has never been a time 
when continued, informal education was 
more important to our society. 

What can be done about this situation 
which grows more serious every year? Has 
the library profession been too modest in ap- 
praising its value to the community, and so 
deen left far behind other agencies compet- 
ing for the taxpayer's dollar? Have librar- 
ans, as a group, been too timid in dealing 
with the political situation, only to find even 
their small budget requests opposed or ig- 
nored by the authorities, their prilding bond 
issues turned down by the public? An under- 
standing of the political facts of life is as 
much a part of professional education as a 
knowledge of cataloging, a command of the 

* Talk given at the Library Education Division meeting 


teen es on Association conference, New 


Poblic Lae, Board of Trustees, Levittown, New York, 
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techniques of political action is as essential 
to the librarian as the relativ index of Dewey. 

The need for this understanding is two- 
fold. First, and most directly, the profession 
must know how to secure financial support. 
Locally, the library staff is dealing with spe- 
cific problems and situations that require an 
intimate knowledge of the community. For 
larger programs of aid, at the state or federal 
level, librarians as a whole need to know and 
use political tactics to secure the passage of 
legislation. 

Very few bills become law on their merits 
alone. They are pushed, cajoled, jockeyed 
through legislative bodies by methods that 
may bear little relation to the idealism that 
prompted the bill in the first place. Once the 
bill is passed, community approval may be 
necessary before aid can be given. It is a 
wise librarian who can convince his board of 
trustees that joining with other libraries for 
better service is not overthrowing the local 
autonomy. 

Political awareness also serves a library in 
more indirect ways. The librarian who knows 
his community in all its phases is better able 
to serve the public. One of the advantages of 
politics is a broadening of the horizons, par- 
ticularly for members of a rather sheltered 
profession. The boys at city hall may find out 
about the value of the printed word and come 
to look upon a library as at least as useful as 
the sanitation department. By participating 
in local elections, the librarian meets the non- 
reading taxpayer. He sees the local tensions 
at first hand, putting himself in a better posi- 
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tion to buy books bearing on these specific 
problems. By supporting other educational 
agencies, he can build up support for his own 
institution. 

In the last few decades public relations has 
become a respectable library activity. Librar- 
ians are urged to sell their product in much 
the same manner that a manufacturer sells 
soap. All of the approved advertising tech- 
niques have been tried. There is the self- 
improvement approach, the glamour ap- 
proach, the human-interest story, and the na- 
tional week. So far there have been no sing- 
ing commercials, although their possibilities 
are fascinating. No one seriously denies the 
necessity for publicizing library services, few 
would quarrel with the use of means that 
have proven effective. Yet suggest to the 
average librarian that he use political action 
to benefit his library, and you are likely to 
meet with the ‘we don’t with such 
things” attitude. Combining these two fac- 
tors, it would seem that there is danger of 
overselling the product without providing 
sufficient capital to produce it. Increased use 
of a library puts an additional strain on its 
facilities; the only way to increase those fa- 
cilities is to raise more funds. 


mess 


The general feeling is that increased library 
use will make itself felt in a demand for 
larger appropriations. This is probably true 
over a period of time, but it is not inevitable. 
For immediate support, the library and its 
board will have to apply more directly to the 
sources of revenue. Traditionally, this has 
been the role of the library trustees who are 
supposedly persons of influence in the com- 
munity. From the record, however, especially 
as revealed by the Public Library Inquiry, it 
appears that a lay board is comparatively in- 
effectual in securing the support the librarian 
needs. Since the librarian may have some 
influence in the selection of board members, 
he should know just what kind of person 
could best do the job; or, failing that, the 
librarian must be prepared to take over the 
job himself. 

What preparation should library school 
students be given? Before considering spe- 
cific proposals, it might be well to note a few 
unusual conditions existing in the library pro- 
fession. With the change in library school 
emphasis from advanced vocational training 
to graduate education, a somewhat different 
type of student is entering the profession. 
Many come directly from college, where they 
have had little working experience in public 
libraries. They are young, perhaps young 
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enough to have voted only once or twice in 
any elections. On the other hand, many of 
them will have had basic courses in sociology 
and political science, giving them a broad 
theoretical background for public administra. 
tion. 
Another factor of importance to the pto- 
fession is the rapidity with which young 
people move into administrative jobs. The 
continuing shortage of librarians may inten. 
sify this situation. Within two or three years 
of graduation, young men and women who 
might normally be branch assistants will be 
struggling with budgets and taxes on their 
own. Their youth, contrasted with elderly 
board members and public servants, can be a 
serious problem in the eyes of the community 
Then too, the library profession being 2 
mobile one, a large number of graduates wil] 
go to towns where they are strangers to local 
problems. They will have the additional job 
of integrating themselves with various groups 
both as librarians and as citizens 

We might say, then, that the first part of 
any program for political education would 
deal with attitudes. In the past, our librarians 
have shied away from direct political contacts, 
insulating themselves with boards of lay trus- 
tees. This traditional neutrality has paid off 
in a widespread respect for the librarians 
personal integrity. It is seldom indeed that 
either staff or office holders are accused of 
tampering with library funds. It is generally 
held that these funds are too minute to be 
worth the professional grafter’s while. But it 
is surely possible to maintain the librarians 
integrity without the naiveté that often goes 
along with it. In a time when libraries have 
so much to offer the citizenry, there is no 
reason why they should not be as well sup- 
ported as the public schools which they sup- 
plement. 
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A citizen of a democracy has an obligation 
to take an active part in the workings of his 

overnment. A citizen who presumes to edu- 

cate others has an even greater obligation, for 
he acts not only as a private citizen, but in 
the interests of everyone in that community. 
To try to serve those citizens on a budget 
that cannot meet their needs is to shirk that 
responsibility. Since the librarian cannot ex- 
ect to reform city hall singlehanded, he 
must learn to get along with the powers, to 
bring public opinion to bear, to practice the 
democratic art of compromise where neces- 
sary. He must be able to accept human fail- 
ings realistically, and learn the nice art of 
estimating what the traffic will bear in the 
way of increased taxes. All of this implies 
getting along with people, even with the il- 
literate taxpayer whose money is just as good 
as that of the most cultivated reader. 

The specific information needed by the 
practicing librarian is of less importance than 
knowing where to find it when needed. 
Basically, every librarian should know the 
local tax situation, including all tax rates and 
the formulae by which they are set. He 
should have a working knowledge of local 
government, be familiar with the fiscal prob- 
lems of the public schools. He should be 
thoroughly familiar with the library laws of 
his state, and have a list of the key officials 
in his town, county, and state education de- 
partments. He should know the current status 
of any library legislation in the state, and be 
aware of similar bills affecting other educa- 
tional agencies. He must know the current 
issues in his community. 

Assembling this kind of information is 
often difficult. Most of it can be obtained by 
asking the people concerned, by reading the 
annual reports of various departments, and 
through professional organizations, particu- 
larly local ones. In addition, local news- 
papers, however dull, should be read assidu- 
ously. The state library agencies offer assist- 
ance, but it must be remembered that they 
cannot do much about purely local problems, 
and that they are overworked and under- 
staffed, so that requests may not be answered 
immediately. 

In addition, it is assumed that every library 
school graduate will be familiar with the his- 
tory of American public libraries, and with 
the types of library government. He knows 
the A.L.A. standards, and has read the results 
of the Public Library Inquiry. With this basic 
knowledge at his command, the librarian is 
teady to consider ways of getting into action. 
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In discussing the various techniques, it is 
more meaningful to discuss a specific situa- 
tion. The Levittown Public Library, with 
which I have been associated since its begin- 
ning, encompasses most of the problems of 
an average public library. Its history is short, 
hectic, melodramatic, but it is only a height- 
ened version of the history of hundreds of 
other institutions and the solutions worked 
out illustrate most of the points made earlier. 
Specifically, the most recent campaign to in- 
crease the budget to $63,000 for the coming 
year gives a picture of a library in political 
action. 

To understand the history of the library, 
a little of Levittown’s history is essential. In 
1946, the chunk of land in the middle of 
Long Island now called Levittown contained 
less than 1,000 people. By August 1951 
Levittown numbered over 18,000 houses, had 
a population of nearly 70,000, and one of 
the highest birthrates in the country. The two 
country schoolhouses had been replaced by 
seven new buildings with eight more in vari- 
ous stages of planning or construction. Since 
Levittown is not incorporated, it exists off- 
cially only as a post office. It contains, in part 
or in whole, five school districts, four fire 
districts, three water districts, two park dis- 
tricts, a garbage district, and two townships. 
Since each of these districts is a taxing au- 
thority, there is a wide variance in the quality 
of the facilities offered residents of identical 
houses, and a corresponding variance in the 
taxes paid. There is a complicating factor 
of Levittown homes in such old communities 
as Hicksville and Westbury, and the factional 
fights that result. 

Under the laws of New York state, the 
only taxing unit that can support a public 
library where no municipality exists is the 
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school district. Appropriations for school 
district libraries are voted directly by quali- 
fied residents of the district at the annual 
meeting held on the first Tuesday in May. 
Since the school district collects the taxes, the 
library's share is included in the total school 
budget after being voted on separately. Li- 
brary funds are voted as a lump sum, in con- 
trast with a school’s line-for-line budget. Al- 
location and spending of these funds is the 
responsibility of the five trustees who are 
elected by popular vote. This arrangement 
gives the school district library board more 
autonomy than is possible under other cir- 
cumstances, but the yearly voting makes it 
possible for a minority to reduce a flourish- 
ing library to poverty in one evening. Unlike 
schools which can get deficiency appropria- 
tions in spite of an unfavorable vote, a library 
has no appeal from the citizen's action. 

On three previous occasions, the Levittown 
Public Library (which actually services only 
one school district, but covers about 48,000 
residents) had been considered by the small 
group of people who take an interest in 
school affairs. (Of about 18,000 eligible men 
and women, less than 500 have ever voted on 
any school budget. ) 

On two occasions, the purpose of voting 
was to establish a public library and to raise 
funds for its operation. A very minor amount 
in a school budget running well over a mil- 
lion dollars, the library issue stirred up the 
public on both sides. Opposition to a public 
library was voiced on the grounds of econ- 
omy. The behavior of the opposition, how- 
ever, made it clear that the basic objection 


might well be to the idea of uncensored 
reading, and to the spending of public funds 
by what was termed “an arrogant minority 
of intellectual snobs.’’ This opposition wa; 
well organized, vocal, and not overly scrupy. 
lous. It included at least one official of the 
schools, as well as the executive board of a 
powerful civic association. Establishment of 
the library at a special school meeting jp 
October 1950 was by a thin margin of 14 
votes. Both sides immediatety began th 
paign for the next annual meeting 
During that six months, the library trustees 
were occupied with the business of getting an 
institution under way. Four of the five-man 
board had worked on the original plan 


committee. The rest of that plannin 


mittee reorganized into the Friends of tt 
Library, acting as a kind of secular arm, or 
permanent political organization. By May 
the new library had a staff, a home, and 
contract for a bookmobile 

The bookmobile had been ordered so that 
service might be given to all corners of th 
district, and the step had been taken in good 
faith; it immediately exploded into Le 
town’s chief cause célébre. Bad enough t 
waste money for the would-be intellectual 
who might drift into a library, but to in 
poverish the poor taxpayer so that corrupting 
books could be taken to the housewife wa 
the act of criminal mentalities. Even 
intemperate statements appeared in the local 
press and hotheaded “committees for 
mon sense,” as they styled themselves, rocked 
the 1951 school meeting. Discussion of th 
library's $50,000 budget lasted over thr 
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hours, while the multimillion dollar school 
budget was dealt with in less than half an 
hour. When the smoke cleared, the library 
budget had been approved by a vote of 2-1. 
It was felt that this was possible only because 
of the organizational work of the Friends of 
the Library who literally dragged the bodies 
to the polls. 

The bookmobile continued to make news 
for some time. The library's treasurer (ap- 

ointed by the school district and responsible 
only to the school board ), iqued because 
his notions of library service did not coincide 
with those of the librarian and the trustees, 
refused to sign any checks in payment of the 
bookmobile. It was necessary to present an 
appeal to the Commissioner of Education in 
order to force the signature ; by that time our 
creditors were looking with a wary eye at our 
accounts, and the construction of the book- 
mobile body was held up for several months. 

By the time the 1952 May meeting came 
around, the library had been open to the 
public for ten months. In that time, well over 
100,000 books had circulated, nearly 10,000 
men, women, and children had joined the li- 
brary, and the original 3,000 volumes had 
grown to 15,000. Bookmobile service to the 
neighborhoods was an established success, 
and 1,300 children received special bookmo- 
bile service at the schools. By any standards, 
Levittown’s library was an extraordinary suc- 
cess. 

The $50,000 which had looked adequate 
in May of 1951 was too little to keep the 
eager public supplied with books and records. 
Over 3,000 new houses had been built dur- 
ing the year, adding about 12,000 people to 
the district. The librarian, straining her re- 
sources to the limit, urged that a substantial 
increase be requested for 1952-53, and set 
about compiling figures for the board of trus- 
tees who were to do the requesting. Certainly 
in theory they could not but agree with the 
librarian's recommendation. 


But the memory of previous battles over 
library budgets made the board nearly as 
timid as librarians are supposed to be. This 
timidity was increased by ominous rumblings 
during the winter when petitions had been 
circulated proposing that the public library 
be abolished and its assets turned over to the 
schools. No one knew how successful such a 
move might be if put to a popular vote. The 
schools were getting supplementary appropri- 
ations, and it looked as though school taxes 
would almost double by the end of 1952. 
New town taxes had been levied, the cost of 
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Story Hours were Planned and Held as a 
Volunteer Activity of the Friends of the 
Library. 


living kept on going up, and the preponder- 
antly whitecollar community's dollar kept on 
shrinking. How would a large library in- 
crease fare with such a situation? For three 
months the librarian worked out and sub- 
mitted budgets. Reluctantly, with a wary eye 
on the taxpayer, the board finally agreed to 
an increase of $13,000, mostly on the as- 
sumption that the tax rate for library pur- 
poses would remain about the same. The 
tentative figure was adopted late in January, 
and the spring campaign was under way. 

The first, and in many ways, most difficult 
job was selling the Friends of the Library. 
It was their feeling that the increase, however 
justified, would be fought so bitterly that the 
library might lose not only the additional 
funds, but a large part of the basic $50,000 
as well. In spite of these misgivings, all 
concerned agreed to give their wholehearted 
support. 

Having learned by experience that the most 
important factor in winning an election is 
the number of people who can be persuaded 
to vote, it was agreed by the strategists that 
every effort would be made to count “sure” 
votes in advance. It was further agreed that 
the best possibilities lay in the regular patrons 
of the library, and in organizations that had 
some interest in education. An intensive pub- 
licizing of our financial needs was felt to be 
an essential preliminary. 

A core list of organizations was made, and 
each one was approached with a request for 
time to present the budget of the coming 
year. Included in the list were the five PTA’s, 
the three taxpayers’ associations, the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, the 
League of Women Voters, and the Levittown 
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Education Association. All but three of these 
groups granted the time for discussion; two, 
which were unable to fit it into their pro- 
gtams, were partially reached by a jointly 
sponsored forum on school district affairs. 
The budget was presented, in each case, by a 
representative of the library board or staff, 
together with a brief summary of the library's 
policy, service, and accomplishments for the 
present year. Where possible, a staff member 
was also present to answer questions. 

In general the response was mildly approv- 
ing; more extreme was the taxpayer's league 
that expressed strong opposition to any in- 
crease in appropriation even though there was 
to be no corresponding increase in cost. At 
the other end of the scale was the education 
association which not only heartily approved 
expanding the library's program, but took an 
active and effective part in the campaign. It 
is doubtful that many people were influenced 
one way or the other by these discussions ; 
their purpose was primarily to bring the mat- 
ter to the attention of the public, and to make 
certain that there could be no complaints of 
poor public relations. There is a popular 
impression, in spite of monthly open meet- 
ings, that the library’s business is transacted 
under an old oak tree on the dark of the 
moon. 

In addition to voting on a library budget, 
another item of great importance to the li- 
brary was on the agenda for the meeting. A 
trustee was to be elected for five years; the 
first new trustee to take office in the regular 
way (one appointment had been made to fill 
out an unexpired term). The Friends of the 
Library had chosen a fine candidate and were 
backing him vigorously. The only other per- 
son aspiring to the job was running on an 
economy platform. It was felt that if he 
could swing enough votes to get elected, he 
could also lop off a portion of the budget, 
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President of the Friends of the Librar 
Aids the Librar: 


and that conversely, getting the bud 
through intact would assure the election of ; 
library-backed candidate to the board. Sin 
it is a political truism that it is easier to ge 
people out to vote for a man than for a 
issue, this race could be a decisive one in th 
library's history. 





While board and staff were stun ping th 
district, the Friends were working with ind 
viduals. It had been agreed that a selectiy 
group would pay off better than a general 


campaign. A list of several hundred fre 
quent readers” was compiled by 
additional card in the charging 
each book borrowed on three st 
day periods. Patrons who had 
brary more than twice in the nine sampl 
days were designated “frequent readers” and 
their nam«s turned over to the contacting 
committee. In addition to this list, each men 
ber of the Friends of the Library, each trustee 
and each staff member made 

list of prospective voters, and took it upor 
himself to see that those people turned out 
The working list —* pee 700 names 
but since both adults in ‘amily might be 
eligible to vote, the oui total was 140( 
In addition, two other organizations tured 
over their own mailing lists. 

From this point, a squad of volunteer tele 
phoners took over. Each one received a mail- 
ing of instructions, sample budgets, a ques: 
tion-and-answer sample, a brief repo on 
library operations for the current year, and a 
pack of name cards. Also included was 4 
form for reporting, showing the results of 
the three phone calls made to each name 
Each person called was reminded of registra: 
tion (two Saturdays prior to the meeting) and 
offered transportation if necessary. A few 
days before the annual meeting each name 
was called again; those who had registered 
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were urged to vote favorably on the budget 
and on the trustee. The workers answered 
as many questions as possible ; those that were 
too complex for them, or too controversial, 
were passed on to the captain. It she could 
not answer them, they were referred to the 
librarian or to the various board members. 
So far as is known, every question was an- 
swered, if not to the public’s satisfaction, at 
least to the best of the library’s ability. By 
Tuesday, May 6, there were 300 people 
definitely committed to supporting the pub- 
lic library with their votes. Actually 192 did 
vote aflirmatively, but since the balloting took 
place well after midnight, following five 
hours of heated debate, it was felt that the 
returns amply justified the work invol\ ed. 

A few flaws showed up in this very effec- 
tive campaign method. The various lists had 
not been accurately correlated so that a person 
belonging to several organizations might be 
called by several workers, causing some an- 
novance all around. It also became apparent 
that people had to be reminded to register 
or vote no more than 24 hours before they 
were expected to do so, since they tended to 
forget over a longer period of time. 

Supplementing this project, the library staff 
distributed impartial registration and voting 
information, inserting a mimeographed sheet 
into each book borrowed from the library. 
Several thousand copies of the proposed bud- 
get were distributed in the same way, and 
were placed in the shopping areas and at 
the schools. 

The success of the campaign can be meas- 
ured by the fact that in spite of two well 
organized attempts to strike the library funds 
from the budget, thus, in effect, putting the 
institution out of business, the final vote 
showed an overwhelming victory for both 
the budget and the library-backed trustee. 





Dating the Book Card When Borrowing 
from the Bookmobile 
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In evaluating the lessons of the campaign, 
we felt that the most important single factor 
for success in any political situation is the 
assurance of a given number of favorable 
votes. This also applies to nonvoting situa- 
tions where one pressure group is certain of 
having the appointing powers on its side be- 
fore the action takes place. To assure a ma- 
jority of favorable votes, reliance cannot be 
placed on a general public relations program, 
however clever it may be. The quality of the 
library service offered the community may not 
decide the vote on a given issue since library 
patrons go to the polls as taxpayers, not as 
readers. Group contacts, too, though of value 
are full of uncertainties. The really decisive 
factor is person-to-person persuasion. Suc- 
cessful persuasion by individuals must be or- 
ganized into a smoothly functioning machine 
with no chance for slip-ups on the part of 
the individual, and with workers tactful, well 
informed, and persistent. 

For successful action at a given time, the 
group must be ready for the worst, and be 
able to handle crises as they occur, with al- 
ternative plans of action ready for use at a 
moment's notice. Each person has to know 
what he is to do, and must be responsible for 
getting his part done. From this, we decided 
that a small, well knit organization is more 
effective than a large group of well inten- 
tioned amateurs. 

We found that tactful cultivation of the 
local newspapers paid off in many ways. We 
got good coverage and some editorial encour- 
agement, and we got a fine underground line 
to opposition as it cropped up. On several 
occasions we were given an advance look at 
unfavorable letters or statements, and were 
able to answer them in the same edition, and 
to correct errors of fact concerning the li- 
brary. Where there is rivalry between papers, 
keeping everyone happy with news releases 
is a delicate matter. 

In spite of the success of the emotional 
appeal in political contests, we found that the 
library did better by maintaining a reasonable 
objective attitude under provocation. We 
worked on the assumption that the taxpayers 
had a right to know exactly how our business 
was conducted, where the money went, and 
how the trustees proposed to spend the next 
year's funds. We answered even the most 
ridiculous questions to the best of our ability 
and listened with what philosophical calm we 
could muster to the malicious statements of 
the local orators. This is in line with tradi- 
tional library objectivity and it extended the 


(Continued on page 382) 
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OW WOULD YOU LIKE TO live in a new 

library bought and paid for by Friends 
of the Library? This literally happened in 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 

Some eight years ago a group of people 
were disturbed that there was no public li- 
brary in the city. They worked, had meet- 
ings, formed committees, and set the ball 
rolling. Funds were procured; plans were 
drawn up by Githens and Wheeler; a lot was 
procured in the heart of the city on the north- 
west corner of historic Congress Park right 
on the main street. Ball games, teas, card 
parties, and the system known as ‘‘touch” 
was put into play so that everyone in the city 
was approached for funds. The building was 
erected. A staff was hired. Then came the 
fun of furnishing. A hotel supply organiza- 
tion was consulted and chairs of various de- 
sign were selected. Even a kitchen unit which 
has two electric grills, an ice box, a cabinet, 
and hot and cold water, all in one unit, was 
selected for the staff lounge. 

The walls were painted in pastel colors to 
take advantage of the sunlight. A very pleas- 
ing and cheerful room to live in! The colors 
of the cotton-backed plastic covers on the 
chairs were selected in five different colors to 
blend with the walls. One group of chairs 
was found, believe it or not, at Howard John- 
son’s restaurant. Two of the Board members 
were having coffee there, liked the feel and 
the shape of the chairs they were sitting in, 
and suggested the librarian take a look. With 
more coffee, turning the chairs upside down, 
finding the manufacturer, contacting the local 





* Librarian, Saratoga Springs, New York, Public Li- 
brary. 
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furniture store, sending samples of the colors 
desired, a dozen chairs eventually were de. 
livered, to the pleasure of ev eryone who sees 
and sits in them. There are half a dozen 
Knoll chairs. People ask for the address of 
the manufacturer and we have been told sey. 
eral sales have resulted. How many libraries 
can display furniture and literally market it 
to their patrons? There are also some very 
comfortable straight metal chairs which haye 
a slight spring to the back, with comfortable 
foam rubber seats. Five different types of 
adult chairs are of bent plywood in birch 
Since the trim inside the library is birch ply- 
wood waxed and polished, the effect is beav- 
tiful. The children’s chairs are attractive, bent 
birch plywood again with a slight spring 
to the back and sturdy enough for the 
Lions, Rotarians, League of Women Voters, 
AAUW’'ers, etc., to sit on. 

Tables we had made for approximatel; 
$100 each. There are four 96x43x30 with 
pedestal legs. These, believe it or not, were 
created from an idea in a picture, using birch 
plywood doors and architects’ boards. One 
door was cut in half and made the legs with 
a base of black walnut ¢’ »bout four inches 
The children’s tables are the same but 
smaller. Also two huge circular tables were 
made with a solid base octagonal in design 
These are waxed and polished. These round 
tables might be good canasta, luncheon, or 
display tables. 

Additional shelf space was obtained with 
low book shelves 42” x 18” x 96”. One end 
of these is curved, the round end, protruding 
about ten inches, making an ideal spot for 
display of books. These are divided into 
three sections, three shelves high with a four- 
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inch kick or toe space. The tops are perfect 
for display, for book rests, for those readers 
who adore standing while they read; and for 
writing on. 

The card catalog is built in one side wall 
near the charging desk. It has some 160 
drawers, with the sliding shelf between sec- 
tions. Cupboards were put underneath the 
unit for storage of small supplies. The draw- 
ers and sliding shelves were of maple, un- 
finished, and all we did was wax them. They 
fit in nicely with the birch trim. The charg- 
ing desks were built for us in a semicircular 
design including cash drawer, sliding shelves, 
built in, yet removable, waste basket, plenty 
of knee space and cubby holes for postals, 
p slips, thumb tacks, etc. Since the registra- 
tion is kept on Wheeldex cards at the desk, a 
well is provided with about three inches pro- 
truding above the desk for easy use. The 
circulation trays are in a block in front of the 
Wheeldex at a level of the desk top. This 
desk is 10’ long, 25” wide, 32” high, with a 
four-inch toe space. In front there are two 
shadow boxes for book display or flowers. 
Chairs at the charging desk are typists chairs 
and these too are covered in pastel colors to 
match the room. 

Heating is the baseboard fin type with 
blowers. An outside thermometer regulates 
the temperature inside the building. In sum- 
mer the blowers are used as electric fans. 
This is an oil unit. A separate electric hot 
water heater gives instant hot water. 

Fluorescent lighting recessed units snap on 
without flicker and give excellent light. 

Office equipment provides metal desks 
with dark gray linoleum tops. One has knee 
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spaces in rear and one side so that it can be a 
conference table also. The other one is a type- 
writer desk. We use legal size all-steel filing 
drawers for the private files as well as for 
pamphlets and pictures. 

We print all our own catalog cards by us- 
ing the Graphotype and Addressograph ma- 
chines, which are also used for notices, lists, 
bills, etc. 

The new building cost approximately 
$126,000. The equipment was about $32,000 
more, including supplies, cleaning equip- 
ment, etc. The balance of about $10,000 was 
used for books. This sum also includes an 
electric lift, magazine shelving, storage shelv- 
ing in the basement, folding chairs for group 
meetings. The building is so placed on the 
lot that there is no need for draperies, as the 
sun streams in in winter and does not in the 
summer. 

The main room is 103’ long and 40’ wide. 
Two side wings protrude for another 45’ 
each, making a very airy spacious appearance. 
At the street end is a large picture display 
window 10’ long, 8’ high, and 2-3’ wide. 
There is a low back railing about 2’ high. 
This window is used for exhibits from local 
sources and industry, also for books and na- 
tional events. The rear window, 103 feet 
away, is an attractive picture window over- 
looking the park and beautiful gardens. 

Provision was made for two very spacious 
work rooms, one on each floor, a staft room, 
and an office which is used also for board 
meetings. 

The children’s room is part of the base- 
ment 35’ x 50’. Since the lot slopes, the win- 
dows are normal height and look out on the 
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park. Their entrance is ground level. The 
main adult entrance is on the main street and 
neither entrance has steps. Therefore wheel 
chairs, baby carriages, people on crutches as 
well as those with heart trouble have no extra 
effort in entering the building. A sloping 
path along the side of the building leads to 
the children’s entrance and is used as a park 
entrance also. Tar paving was placed in front 
of the display window after a season to find 
out where people walked. Therefore we were 
able to leave more lawn than might have been 
originally planned. This is cleared of snow 
in the winter by the park keepers. Parking is 
on the main street and is adequate for normal 
use, but in summer no local person ever 
brings his car to the main street, for in Au- 
gust Saratoga Springs is strictly a resort town. 

The library was chartered in July 1950. 
In October 1950 the library was formally 
transferred to the city under the school dis- 
trict from which it receives its budget. It was 
presented at that time free of any debt. The 
library is open 681/, hours a week. There are 
now two trained librarians, two full-time 
clerks, and a part time janitress. 

Two RCA three-speed FM radio players 
were presented the library at its opening by 
the Bnai B'rith, one machine for the adult 
room, the other for the children’s room. We 
play these machines on request and often put 
on story records for the children. A cabinet, 
designed and built to hold the recordings, 
was donated by the Catholic Daughters of 
America. A very attractive display case was 
given by a group of seventh-grade children. 
It can be lighted and locked and serves its 
purpose admirably. A primary school earned 
the money for the charging desk in the chil- 
dren's room. Memorial gifts, which are in- 
cluded in the total cost items, helped pay for 
tables, chairs, recordings, and books. 

There are now 15,500 books in the library, 
including 5,000 children’s books. These 
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cover all subjects and are th 
With a few exceptions of ¢ 
collection is new. Subscriptio 
odicals are regularly 
maps, posters, college catalogs, and 
are also available. A collectios 
books serves the demand for 
relieves the library budget for more 
nent additions. The Chamber of Com 
transferred its city directory library to usa 
it is kept up to date by new editions. Ther 
are now over 100 covering this 

radius of some 200 
considerably. 

The library serves a population of 15,4 
as well as readers from the area cov 
twenty-mile radius. Refer 
given over the telephone or by 
tion to that given in the library 

We do not attempt to duplicate the se 
ices given by the school librarians but try t 
supplement materials with book purchas 
which will assist the 

We lean heavily on interlibrary loar 
the state library in Albany and on occ 
from the Skidmore College library whict 
within two blocks of this building. We ha 
made use of the traveling library collect 
for specific subjects and our readers 
appreciated this additional servi 

During the political conventions we b 
rowed a TV set which our patrons ha 
joyed. Smoking is permitted in the 
room. 

Summer residents and visitors are request 
to pay a deposit fee of $2.50 per book 





received 


miles. TI 


students and 


are delighted that they may obtain books 
this manner. 
Art exhibits are held from time to tin 


7 1 1 


and hung on specially hinged display boards 
Local artists abound so there is never a lac 


of display material. So you can see what fu 
it is to work in a new library where everyot 
in town works for the library with mor 


encouragement as well as financial supy 
(Continued on page 385) 
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The Small Library: 


Its Importance and Its Future’ 
By Genevieve Galick# 


HE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY as we know it 

today was cradled in New England. The 
sublic library movement there was not 1n- 
spired originally by the federal government, 
or by state or county governments. The im- 
petus for it originated in local communities. 
New England has often been referred to as 
an empire of rugged individualism inhabited 
by people of ve ry selective dependenc ies. We 
can be quite certain library serv ice was not one 
of the New Englander’s selective depend- 
encies, for public libraries are dotted all over 
the New England states. These libraries are 
homogeneous in their governmental structure 
but present a kaleidoscopic picture in size, 
finances, staff, and resources affected as they 
are by geographic, economic, and social fac- 
tors and by population distribution. 

In this day when emphasis is being placed 
on larger units of library service, my native 
state of Massachusetts stands as a problem 
child to some with 395 locally supported in- 
dependent public library units in her 351 
cities and towns. Of the 395 existing inde- 
pendent public libraries in this state, 228 are 
located in communities with a population of 
under 5000—and 111 of those 228 libraries 
are in communities with a population of 
under 2,000. So you can readily see that we 
live very much with the small public library 
problem. 

This is not a grim picture! Those libraries 
came into being because the citizens of those 
communities in the early days of our republic 
were vested with initiative, imagination, and 
a sense of responsibility. It is important to- 
day that we do not lose faith with those 
founding fathers by diminishing the impor- 
tance of the local community and submerging 
the small public library or allowing it to be 
swallowed up or lose its identity in a larger 
governmental unit. 

The small public library is situated psycho- 
logically in the most strategic position in 
America. It does not need to feel helpless 
and woebegone before its responsibilities and 
_* Paper given at a Public Libraries Division meeting at 
Ch, eee one? Association conference in New York 


_* Library Adviser, Division of Public Libraries, Depart- 
nent of Education, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
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by comparison with the varied and challeng- 
ing activities of large city or county libraries. 
However great are the small library's prob- 
lems of scarcity, it has a unique advantage 
which the large library, by its very bigness, 
can never achieve. It has a closeness of rela- 
tionship to its clientele that is the most fruit- 
ful soil in the world. What the small librar- 
ies need is advice and technical supervision 
on the tilling of that soil. 

The August 1943 issue of the Ontario Li- 
brary Review had an editorial entitled ‘They 
Also Serve,” from which I quote: 

The small library, to a certain extent, resembles 
little cargo boats, and the large libraries with their 
magnificent equipment of lecture halls and all mod- 
ern conveniences resemble the great liners. Unlike 
the great liners which plough the seas, these little 
cargo boats have to struggle against head winds, 
have to tack and sail a devious course in order to 
deliver their cargo, yet the cargo when delivered 
will be just as valuable and useful as that delivered 
by the great liners, and so with the small libraries. 


Granville Hicks in a recent talk to a re- 
gional library club on “The Small Town in 
Fact and Fiction” laid stress on the value of 
the face to face relationships which are lost 
in the metropolitan centers. Each community 
in an area is unique; each has special charac- 
teristics both as to people and geographic 
location; each is different in social and eco- 
nomic make-up and activities; each operates 
in its own political climate. Taken all to- 
gether and analyzed, these special character- 
istics are the measure of the town’s library 
needs and services. 

In some cases the development of wealth 
and bigness can be associated with strength, 
whereas with smallness we associate weak- 
ness. Those who accept this as an infallible 
theory, however, are barking up the wrong 
tree. Many small libraries may have flourished 
more in local pride, prestige, and isolated and 
weak independence than in effective library 
programs; but it should not be implied that 
the small library needs to be diminutive in 
service and outlook. 

It would be folly to assert that no change 
is needed to improve and expand services 
now offered by the small public library. It is 
equally foolish to assume that all independ- 
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ent small public libraries everywhere can be 
plowed under, or made branches of a larger 
unit, or become simply retail stations for the 
distribution of books and related materials. 
In planning so much for the future, there is 
a grave danger that we are neglecting library 
problems of the immediate present and those 
of the next decade or two. In our part of the 
country change is usually received conserva- 
tively—if at all. Any radical or drastic de- 
parture from a public service pattern estab- 
lished by tradition would be eyed with great 
suspicion. It is necessary to decide where the 
greatest improvement can be made with the 
least possible resistance to change. Planning 
the strategy for such a move requires in- 
genuity. 

No forward-thinking librarian could be 
definitely and completely anti-larger-unit-of 
library service. We are all well aware of the 
fact that where libraries already exist they are 
seldom widely recognized and actively sup- 
ported as a key public service, that the finan- 
cial backing accorded them lags behind their 
potential value to the community. We realize 
that in small municipalities the tax base is not 
broad enough to finance good library service 
in the modern sense of the term and that a 
shot in the arm is needed from somewhere. 
Where large areas exist with thousands of 
people unserved, the large unit—whether it 
be county, multi-county, or regional library 
system—is the answer. In a state like Massa- 
chusetts which has a public library in all but 
4 of its 351 municipalities and counties are 
of little governmental significance and with 
no tax-levying power, I have yet to hear or 
read of any special larger unit of library serv- 
ice which even with drastic tailoring could be 
made to fit over the pattern of established 
library service in a comfortable and agreeable 
manner. 

In pushing the larger unit theory almost 
to the exclusion of any other, is not an over- 
emphasis being placed on the means? Why 
not concentrate more on allying ourselves 
with the consumer who pays the taxes? Get 
him mobilized and concerned about the ends 
to which these expansion activities are di- 
rected. A great many localities and library 
situations are not yet ready or properly primed 
even for larger-unit thinking. The surest way 
to kill an idea under such circumstances is to 
try to hurry it. Fears and antagonisms are 
engendered which result in communities de- 
veloping a mind set or block against any 
kind of supplementation of library services 
from outside their immediate village. 
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Most small public libraries are staffed by 
earnest, self-sacrificing people, many of 
whom have a vision of broader and bette, 
service to their fellow citizens. With add; 
tional funds, advice, and trained supervision 
these librarians could give better service j 
their communities. All small libraries could 
aspire to serving as the town’s informatio, 
center. Some could even work toward becom 
ing the recreationai, social, and cultural cep 
ter of the community without having th, 
basic functions for which the library wa 
established suffer. a 

I would like to propose a two-point pr 
gram for improving the lot of existing small 
public libraries. The program gives fyl| 
recognition and sway to the tradition of Jocal 
autonomy because it emphasizes local initia 
tive. I am basing my recommendations 0 
the assumption that small public libraries ar 
amenable to accepting guidance, advice, and 
technical supervision from the state libran 
extension agency; and on the philosophy Or 
theory that any decentralized or regionalized 
service set up as a branch or arm of the al 
ready existing state library extension ager 





is not a larger-unit-of-service in the true sense 
of the term because no new or additional 
administrative set-up is created 

Most important is the strengthening of the 
library extension agency in every state. Iti 
safe to say that no existing library extensior 
agency has sufficient staff and funds to cary 
on an ideal extension program im 








The adminis 
trators and supervisors in the library exten 
sion agency are the spokesmen for the whole 
Sstate’s program of library service. They ca 
and do represent state-wide library needs t 
state-wide groups. We must improve the sup 
port and in turn the personnel of these agen 
cies. We need larger staffs and better class 
fication and pay plans so that we can recruit 
the right people at the top. To some the state 
is an ogre—a hurdle—a vulture € 
of local power and authority. Library exten 
sion workers need to be superdiplomats, anc 
supersalesmen with a complete sympathy and 
understanding of the problems of libraries o! 
varying sizes and with librarized energy ot 
atomic proportions. 

The top-notch state library extension agen 
cy then works to improve personnel local ¢! 
fort, appropriations, and existing library fa 
cilities in small public libraries by adding t 
or supplementing the services given by the 
local communities rather than relieving such 
communities of the responsibility, with c- 
ordination—not integration—being the key 
note of their activities. 
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Personnel in the small libraries can be im- 

roved by workshops and institutes spon- 
sored by the state library agency, planned on 
an area basis and geared to the needs of 
untrained librarians and library assistants. 
Courses in library science can be planned and 
sponsored in cooperation with the state divi- 
sion of university extension. Procedure man- 
uals can be compiled, culling from the best in 
library literature but reducing library organi- 
zation to its least common denominator. Such 
manuals when followed by untrained person- 
nel would assure the small library of organi- 
zation based on sound principles. 

Consultant services should be available 
both at headquarters of the state agency and 
at any branch or regional office or center for 
librarians, trustees and citizen groups. No 
problem should be considered too trivial or 
unimportant to discuss. 

Extensive field work should be done on an 
area basis. Library extension agencies need a 
much larger staff of fixed workers to carry on 
a vigorous program which will show results. 

The state agency can help the small librar- 
ies by educating the administrators of large 
libraries as to what a small library is. All too 
few of them have sound, clear, sensible ideas 
on the subject. This education process will 
have to be subtle and sugar-coated. A visit to 
a few good small libraries would point up the 
fact that they are not all museum pieces which 
hearken back to the mauve decades. 

The average library school graduate lacks 
communication with any understanding of 
the total problems of local communities in all 
their various aspects and with all their rami- 
fications. In our library philosophies, there is 
atradition of rigidity. Librarians have prided 
themselves on their abstinence from the taint 
of politics, on the separatism between the 
public library and other functions of govern- 
ment. That may be one reason why libraries 
in many communities receive the same per- 
centage of total municipal appropriations as 
the cemeteries! Librarians need to be in- 
volved in an understanding of total com- 
munity problems ; in turn, other local admin- 
istrators will be made conversant with the 
conditions and needs of the library and its 
tole in the life of the community. How about 
a course in the library school curriculum on 
municipal management? It would give the 
embryo librarian a knowledge of tax struc- 
tures and other municipal services so that he 
or she would not be confused by what we 
often term “‘slick politicians’ talk.” 

Local cities and towns do not fully exploit 
their capacities in behalf of libraries. The 
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state agency can stimulate small libraries into 
making greater strides in this direction in a 
variety of ways. First of all they can originate 
and sponsor sound and simple legislation 
which will make possible voluntary group- 
ings of towns, contractual agreements, and 
compacts among towns in an area for im- 
provement or sharing of library services. 


Conservative Trustees 


In most small communities the librarian 
because of fear of personal reprisals, lack of 
force, etc., will do little agitating for an in- 
creased library budget. The trustees of small 
libraries are likely to be more conservative 
than the librarians. Many of them feel that 
their main function is to be watchdogs of the 
library treasury, to operate a library on as 
small a budget as possible and thereby pre- 
vent an increase in the town tax rate. That it 
seems to me is the duty of town finance com- 
mittees, town comptrollers, etc. The state 
agency should plan a program to renovate 
long, narrow, wooden boards of library trus- 
tees. They should have a real “souped-up” 
(if I may borrow a term from auto-racing 
jargon) method of reinforcing the claims for 
better library financing when they are invited 
to meet with trustee boards as consultants. 
Use of gilt-edged terms, such as “‘the people’s 
university’ and ‘‘school for an informed 
citizenry,”” will not impress crusty farmers or 
businessmen into reaching down into their 
jeans for more cash for the town library. But 
if in talking to them you tie the per capita ap- 
propriation needed for improved library serv- 
ice in with things with which they are famil- 
iar, such as the cost of a hamburg steak plate 
with sliced tomatoes at the town grill or a 
gallon of spray to eliminate flies in their 
barns, they would be more likely to respond 
favorably. Small libraries can improve their 
lot by taking advantage of skilled profession- 
al consultation with their trustees and with 
citizen groups. Trustees, citizens’ advisory 
committees, and friends of libraries groups 
should be encouraged on a local, regional, 
and state level. 

The state extension agency can organize 
and finance regional library centers to facili- 
tate interlibrary loan. A mobile or itinerant 
staff could be set up in areas to give profes- 
sional assistance to readers and to provide 
books, films, records, recordings, oe refer- 
ence service to supplement—not supplant— 
existing facilities in small libraries. 

Probably the best regional library service 
centers are established in the strongest exist- 
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ing library in an area. From them book serv- 
ices from the state agency can be decentral- 
ized, thereby expediting interlibrary loan and 
reference services. Where a small town li- 
brary would not be beholden to a larger li- 
brary in the neighborhood, it will accept 
services which stem from the state because 
that’s not quite like having a neighboring 
town tell you how to run your library! There 
is an ever-present fear of dominance of one 
community over another. On the other hand, 
the position of the state in such arrangements 
must not be made too obvious. We have dis- 
covered, in planning meetings of librarians 
and trustees on an area basis, that librarians 
think of. assistance from a state agency as 
help; it is the trustee who is prone to think 
of the same thing in terms of control. 

Small libraries could work out their own 
salvation to a great extent if they would ex- 
periment with cooperative efforts. Intermu- 
nicipal cooperation is a subject on which we 
need to do a lot of thinking. There is a great 
deal of it going on—much we do not hear 
about until we start scratching the surface. 
Small communities contract with larger ones 
for accepting students in schools. Police de- 
partments are tied together by police teletype 
with police departments in other towns. In 
some places a town contracts with another for 
a dumping area or incinerator or a public 
health or public welfare unit. 

Where communities have remained small 
by tradition and accident of growth they can 
increase many public services by collaboration 
with their neighbors. Through cooperation, 
contiguous towns in an area can improve their 
small libraries in countless ways. Sometimes 
the impetus for the cooperative effort comes 
from within. Usually it needs to be fostered 
or nurtured by the state agency so that no 
one community alienates the others by a pa- 
triarchal attitude. 

By groups of towns cooperating in a li- 
brary service venture, greater and fuller use 
would be made of all present library re- 
sources. Book selection meetings could be 
held regularly. Purchasing when related to 
that of near-by communities would avoid un- 
necessary duplication and provide for better 
discounts. Planned purchasing would make 
provision that specific libraries specialized in 
certain fields. The area library resources could 
then be made available to all by reciprocal 
lending and borrowing arrangements. 

Many small libraries in a given geographi- 
cal area are open a relatively few hours each 
week. A planned intermunicipal arrangement 
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of staggered hours would provide daily jj. 
brary service to all towns in the group pro- 
vided reciprocal borrowing privileges were 
enjoyed and a library card in one town were 
honored in any town in the group 

Very often by happy accident a trained |j. 
brarian finds her way into a small library 
Why not have several libraries plan to share 
her professional services ? 

The whole plan for intermunic ipal cooper. 
ation in library service would be strength. 
ened by a junior catalog of holdings in the 
area. If this were too large a task to consider 
the installation of a telephone in all libraries 
would make the resources of the entire are; 
available to each community within a tela. 
tively short time. A delivery service between 
town libraries, between libraries and schools 
could be worked via a state regional library 
center which operated a mobile unit 

Small libraries can be improved provided 
librarians, citizens and town governments are 
big enough and willing enough to make sac- 
rifices and are flexible enough to adapt to 
change for the general good 

All this requires two principal ingredients 





good leadership at the state level and |i. 
brarians and people who in the face of prob- 
lems to be solved will see the 
shared effort. 

We librarians must be at home to a variety 
of plans and ideas when we are thinkin; i 
terms of the future of small libraries. They 
are with us in great numbers, are steeped in 
tradition and local pride, and can and do 
fill the bill with a little coaching and addi- 
tional nourishment. 


, A 
advantages of 
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so 8 
POLITICAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 375) 


community's respect for the integrity of the 
institution and its members. 

But the most valuable lesson of our cam- 
paigning was that of working as a group 


The library in all its departments — staff, 
board, and lay Friends, presents a united 


front to the community. With one exception 
(a long-term bid for power by the school 
district treasurer) the frequent dissensions 
that arose between individuals have been 


settled by compromise. Once such differences 
are settled, the group works toward a com 
mon end. It is a tribute to the quality of the 
men and women involved that the institution 
has been more important than their individ- 
ual opinions. This is surely the best example 
libraries can set a troubled world. 
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A Trustee’s Point of View" 





By James J]. Weadock, Jr.* 


HE PUBLIC LIBRARY as an institution in 

the United States has indeed come a 
long way from its modest beginning more 
than one hundred years ago. Its many and 
varied services have spread out like the 
branches of a great tree; its solid and substan- 
tial roots have sunk deep and tenaciously into 
our national heritage. 

Today the library stands shoulder to shoul- 
der with church and school as a part of our 
educational and cultural life. It is truly an 
American institution with 7,500 libraries 
scattered across the country in our large cities 
and small villages, 65 per cent of all public 
libraries being in cities and towns under 
§,000 population, and 90 per cent in com- 
munities of 25,000 people or less. Practical- 
ly all of these follow the regular pattern of 
public libraries ; namely, a local function ini- 
tiated by local effort, financially supported 
entirely from the local government, and its 
control and direction under the supervision 
of the local governing authority. Because the 
largest number of governmental units in the 
United States consists of small villages and 
towns, it is natural for the largest number of 
public libraries to be in these communities. 

When we speak in the term of thousands 
today we are just making small talk. It fol- 
lows that when we talk of this large group of 
present existing libraries we are talking about 
the small public library. Their number and 
their location make them important, and 
their future should concern each one of us. 
For what we do or say for them or against 
them will greatly determine their usefulness 
to the vast number of people they are now 
serving. Today we are at the crossroads in 
our library thinking, and it is for us to solve 
the problem of the small library and to de- 
termine how to make it of greatest use in our 
future development. 

I have been asked to talk about “The Small 
Public Library, Its Importance and Its Fu- 
ture.” At first glance I felt that this was an 
easy subject and that it offered very little 
challenge, but after I assembled and read ma- 
terial on the various schools of thought 


* Paper given at a Public Libraries Division meeting at 
the American Library Association conference in New York 
City, July 1, 1952. 


* President, Board of Library Trustees, Lima, Ohio. 
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among the professionals and began putting 
facts on paper, it suddenly came to me that 
here was something I had been championing 
and talking about for many years in glamor- 
ous generalities but never in cold, hard facts. 
There is currently a strong tendency to strive 
toward large units and centralization of re- 
sources. I have in my own state assisted 
others in working toward this goal. You all 
know that by recent legislation township, mu- 
nicipal, school district, and other types of 
small libraries can no longer be started in 
Ohio. At the present time county boundaries 
are a ‘‘must”’ for any new libraries. 

It perhaps may sound as if I have become 
some sort of a traitor to that cause. I do not 
feel as such because I realize there are so 
many existing small libraries and that there 
will continue so to be for some years to come. 
We owe a responsibility to them for the next 
ten or twenty years or until we have a work- 
able solution to the problem. I feel that this 
resource is important and that there are many 
obstacles in the path of all our plans for the 
future of the library movement in the United 
States. Change must come, but it will come 
very slowly. I cannot see these small agen- 
cies, which have served so faithfully, die as a 
result of our negligence or our forgetfulness 
in concentrating all our funds, resources, and 
thinking on the larger unit of service. 


Using What We Have 


I am not in favor of the organizing of any 
additional small units, but where they now 
exist I am in favor of strengthening them 
and utilizing what we now have to its utmost 
for the betterment of service to all. If today 
a supergenius could look at a map of the 
United States showing its density of popula- 
tion in certain areas, its many small villages, 
its large metropolitan areas, and how in many 
areas county boundaries and even state lines 
do not exist in our everyday life he, that 
genius, could probably set up a master plan of 
regional libraries in certain areas, county or 
multicounty units in others, federation where 
it could best serve closely spaced units. Yet 
even he would be faced always with hundreds 
of legal technicalities, taxation obstacles, bar- 
riers of tradition, barriers of personnel supply 
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and demand, until he also might shake his 
head and wonder how so many little Topsys 
grew. 

Nevertheless, they are here and it behooves 
all of us, proponents of the large, proponents 
of the small, to join our hands and unite to 
solve this problem by mutual cooperation. I 
know, the little fellow is afraid he will lose 
his autonomy, the big fellow hates to admit 
the amount of value the little fellow has con- 
tributed, and there are many other obstacles 
to united thinking. Our library wealth is not 
so great that we can risk losing any of it or 
of sacrificing a part of it, no matter how 
small, just to reach a goal. Extension of li- 
brary service to all the people is still one of 
our great unaccomplished tasks. Many 
changes will occur before our mission is 
completed, but destruction or negligently for- 
getting and bypassing some of the small 
resources we now have, no matter how in- 
adequate their service potential may be, is not 
a proper conservation of a material resource 
which can be strengthened and aided. 

The shortcomings of the small, locally- 
supported library are known to all of us. Its 
program cannot be adequately financed, the 
book collection must remain practically static, 
financial resources will not afford a well 
rounded, trained staff or, in many instances, 
adequate hours of opening. The patrons do 
not have the many advantages that are acces- 
sible to those in the areas where large units 
are now in operation. We know that today 
there is a tremendous amount of duplication 
of material and labor that could be served in 
larger units. 


Small Library Advantages 


We know this to be true and that there are 
many, many services impossible to be had 
under these conditions, yet it must be ad- 
mitted that the small library has certain ad- 
vantages by reason of its physical size. It can 
maintain a closer contact between the borrow- 
ing public and staff, promoting a profitable 
and pleasant staff-public relationship. The 
small staff can serve in all departments, meet- 
ing all age groups, and a greater intimacy 
springs up so that staff and public know each 
other's interests, resources, and talents, and 
feels more free to utilize them. Staff-public 
relationship in any library, large or small, is 
of the greatest importance. This promotes the 
proper leadership—the public must be led; 
it cannot be forced. 
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There are many patrons who love to brows 
around, to dip into this and that, to be |e 
alone, to go back again and again to the say, 
shelves and the same books, until they acquit 
the status of old friends. Th« sigae 
the patron know that they are a part of th 
community and each relies upon the other 
You cannot find this relationship anywher 
else, except in the small towns and village 
of America. 
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There is always the need in our small cop 
munities of a central meeting place for 4 
various little groups in the community. Th 
small library has supplied this need for , 
gathering place where not only cultural cop. 
tacts are emphasized, but social and ciy 
problems can be delved into and concluded 

We have the small library. It is today 
part of our everyday life. We have our nee 
boards of trustees who feel their trust and 
responsibility just as gravely as do their larp 
er brothers. The buildings, the meager bool 
stock, the staff, professional and untrained 
are there and are doing their job. Local pride 
an American tradition, is also present. We 
cannot destroy ; we must build so that nothing 
that is good in all of this can be lost. 


The Years Ahead 


What are the possibilities for the next ten 
or twenty years to make the most of those ex 
isting small libraries ? How can we strengthen 
the entire situation? Is it state aid 
additional regional library development, fed 
eration of libraries, cooperative library ser 
ices around larger units in the area, or con 
tractual arrangements between larger and 
smaller units ? . 


more 


More state aid could be the answer in some 
localities where the small library with addi 
tional revenue could satisfy the needs of the 
community. I cannot see state aid, as we have 
it today, being the sole answer to our prob 
lem. I am afraid that if we attempt to obtair 
from the state a substantial amount of money 
to do the job, immediately such a state aid 
bill will bring greater grief and trouble to our 
state agencies. Most state aid today is not 
large enough to attract the attention of the 
politician, but if it should be appropriated 
in an amount sufficiently large to do a real 
job in certain areas where it is really needed 
we will immediately feel the pressure of the 
legislator if his district is not one of the 
favored. 
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Further development of the regional li- 
brary as being un ertaken in New York state, 
Massachusetts, and other areas, may be the 
answer, especially if local autonomy can be 
retained. The advantages of a regional library 
rogram with its added services are many. 
It can provide a larger and more useful book 
collection from which the whole region can 
draw. It should have adequate financial sup- 

rt to maintain a well trained professional 
staff which can get the most use from such a 
collection. Its function should also be to pre- 
serve and enrich the contributions of local 
small libraries and to stimulate them with the 
help and advice of well trained specialists. 


Advantages o f Federation 


Federation has many advantages with cen- 
tralized ordering, processing and cataloging 
doing the work economically and relieving 
many libraries and librarians from repetitious 
details. The Buffalo area is a good example 
of what can be done. There are many mis- 
givings by the smaller units, but they have 
been able to retain most of the advantages of 
an independent local library and have added 
benefits inherent in larger units of service. 
Local autonomy carries on, while the over-all 
planning for the good of the whole group 
eliminates much overlapping. The federation 
headquarters is a large clearing house for the 
problems of all. It offers a strong framework 
which can be fitted into the county unit of 
government around which independent li- 
braries may unite and develop a better service. 

State aid, regional libraries, and federation 
of libraries all need enabling legislation and 
naturally place before us legal and tax prob- 
lems which cannot always be solved the same 
way. What is being done legally in one state 
may not meet the constitution or statute laws 
of another. 

While these larger plans are being worked 
out, tested, and approved, it seems to me that 
many of our small libraries not affected could 
work out their own salvation if they would 
experiment further with cooperation and con- 
tractual arrangements between each other and 
with larger units in the area. This field of 
endeavor has been hardly touched. Contrac- 
tually many small libraries could pool their 
tesources, relate their buying to that of other 
neatby libraries. Many titles could be avail- 
able instead of each owning its own. There 
could be a pooling of professional staff and 


oo services that could be beneficial to 
all. 
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Small libraries could share a professional 
cataloger and reference librarian. A profes- 
sional children’s librarian could give a part 
of her time in each locality, leaving the de- 
tailed work to be executed by others not hav- 
ing her qualifications. There are many other 
things that could be worked out between 
them to give patrons a service never before 
dreamed of. 

Perhaps there are other suggested ways to 
strengthen this large group of small libraries. 
None of the above may be the answer, but I 
do know this—the small public library is 
here, it is alive, it is our responsibility, it is 
a local responsibility. In the last analysis, 
improvement of library service is up to the 
individual librarian and the trustee. There is 
no question in my mind that there are many 
areas where regional service could be of im- 
mediate use with little or no obstacles to be 
met. On the other side, there are hundreds 
of existing libraries in local hands, with local 
pride and, if you please, a cocksureness that 
they are of importance, that they are neces- 
sary, and that there is a very definite place for 
them in this program. The smallest coopera- 
tive and contractual venture may show the 
way to a larger one. 

Let us go on planning, expanding, grow- 
ing, regionalizing, federating, using whatever 
program is best for each given area after care- 
ful testing. But let us not ever forget to use 
and make the best of what we already have. 


FRIENDS INDEED 


(Continued from page 378) 

From the original group of Friends of the 
Library, five were elected as trustees of the 
new public library. In this way continuity 
has been carried on in the organizing of the 
internal running of the library. There is a 
chairman for the Friends of the Library grou 
who is working to obtain additional leh 
with which to keep the library in books. 
Regular monthly meetings are held in the 
library, but during the summer on a very 
warm day, one of the board members took 
the entire group of trustees on his yacht and 
the board meeting was held sailing along the 
Hudson river cooled by refreshing breezes. 

Visitors wonder why there is such a beauti- 
ful and well stocked library in Saratoga. If 
it had not been for the unfailing devotion 
and hard work of these Friends of the Li- 
brary there would be no report of this nature 
to relate. 
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— THE COMING OF THE NEW YEAR, there 
is an urge to get things straightened out and 
in order. But it isn't likely that any of us will 
match the professional tidiness of F. K. W. Drury, 
head of Nashville, Tennessee, Public Library until 
his recent retirement. The Nashville Tennessean 
Magazine had a delightful piece about him on No- 
vember 30, 1952, with a photograph showing Mr. 
Drury consulting his filing drawers, and entitled, 
“Pigeon Holed.”” “Ask F. K. W. Drury who gave 
him the china berry dish or what he did Janu- 
ary 27, 1893," the subhead of the article reads, 
“and he can tell you.” 

Naturally we were intrigued, worried as we often 
have been by forgetting not only who gave us what, 
but also what we gave whom. Not Mr. Drury. His 
files go all the way back some sixty years—and in- 
clude a record of every gift his family ever sent or 
received. He has a complete list of the guests 
invited to his wedding forty-five years ago—and 
noted which ones sent gifts and what they were 
That eliminated any possibility of a conversational 
boner even after many years, and made possible just 
the appropriate comment to the donor who put in 
an appearance a few decades later 

Not only his own family is cataloged thus by 
Mr. Drury. He keeps impressive records of his con- 
temporary relatives and friends too. He notes the 
name of the bride or groom, when they marry, and 
never forgets to add the names and dates of birth 
of their children. When these youngsters grow up 
and marry, he starts a new card for each of them 
of course with cross references to their parents. 

There are many other catalogs and memory books 
in Mr. Drury’s “library,” including a vacation rec- 
ord, memory book, programs of theatrical perform- 
ances, business records, etc. He can tell you where 
he and his bride went on their honeymoon, and in 
some cases what they had to eat. 

More to the point, professionally speaking, all 
this material is not only kept in order, but is 
arranged by the Dewey decimal system. Mr. Drury 
practices what he preached to library school stu- 
dents—that they should have the Dewey system so 
well in mind that they could glance at any numeral 
and know what field of knowledge it would refer 
to. Mr. Drury enjoys looking at automobile num- 
bers and classifying their owners accordingly! 

We don't have an automobile—but we're a bit 
hard put to know just what to do with our own 
hospitality file. Should the entries be chronologi- 
cal under dates when we entertained; gastronomic, 
under the recipes of the menus served; geographic, 
by the states or countries from which our guests 
have come; or topical, depending upon the conversa- 
tion of the occasion? Any of these have obvious 
pitfalls. Conversation has a way of changing direc- 
tion without notice, guests like to meet congenial 
souls from other climes than their own, our menus 
are apt to take on varied foreign touches, and a 
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Perhaps it is some imp of professiona 
ship that spurs us to one or another of these 
gestures toward orderliness that we really 
but not quite enough to stick to 
Mr. Drury did for so many decades 
that we are lacking in those “inherent 
good librarians which library schools « 
for which employers search? Let us say 
the qualities are there; that when we 
thoroughly, with meticulous detail, we are | 
up to our promises. But off the job, while the 
fessional traits are bound to come to light 
and there—we wouldn't be librarians if they did 
—the other sides of our natures come to light « 
reckless abandon, proving librarians are not 4 
alike, but just as varied and delightful 
human beings. 
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THE CROW’S NEST* 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


t MIGHT BE WELL for all of us to make a New 

Year's resolution to become better acquainted 
with the subject of public relations, particularly 
how it applies to the library. How long has it been 
since you considered the real meaning of public re- 
lations? How long has it been since you considered 

sur library in terms of a public relations project? 
We |. January is a good time to indulge in a little 
soul-searching so let’s sit down together and 1 dis 
cuss this subject which is so vital to all of us. 

Relations with the public, and communication 
with the public, arc of great importance in man- 
aging business. Any successful businessman will 
tell you that as the market and competition have 
grown, so has the need for working for good will 
To be successful, a company must deserve and ob- 

xin public approval of its policies and actions. 

“This, the businessman will tell you, is a task 
for everyone in the organization. Responsibility is 
heavy at the top of management, but it is shared in 
some degree by every employee or stockholder who 
acts or speaks regarding company affairs. He feels 
his first responsibility is to keep both employees 
ind stockholders well informed on company mat- 
ters so that they may be effective ambassadors of 
good will whenever anything concerning the com- 
pany or organization is discussed. 





Business does not go about this blindly but in a 
planned manner. It makes use of known facts about 
public attitudes, human needs and interests, read- 
ing habits. and processes of understanding. It feels 
that the very first principle of public relations is to 
a good citizen in the community. Good relations 
with one’s employees comes second, and third, in 
importance, is explaining and making known one’s 
policies and actions. Business is fully aware of the 
fact that merited public support is the key to con- 
tinuing progress 

These principles apply to libraries just as much 
as they apply to business. We are in business just 
as surely as a firm that sells breakfast foods, per- 
manent waves, or seed corn. Our stock-in-trade 
consists of books, periodicals, films, pictures—all 
of the forms of communication by which people 
can become better informed, make use of leisure 
time, enjoy cultural stimulation, and learn to un- 
derstand and get along with their fellowmen. Our 
stockholders are the people in the community who 
provide tax money or other tangibles for our build- 
ings, salaries, and stock-in-trade. 








Unless we want to lead the life of hermits in a 
community we must constantly express ourselves 
to other people. We must enter their conscious- 
ness, make ourselves known to them, and be under- 
stood by them. Social intercourse is the climate in 
which we flourish and upon which a great measure 
of our success depends. 

We live in a society that offers rewards only to 
those who can impress their abilities on others. Un- 





. Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub 
ty material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
ists, annual reports. and other printed material to the 
f “The Crow’s Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
llis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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less we create favorable impressions by our actions 
and by our words we cannot hope to hold any re- 
spected position in business or professional life. 
We cannot hope to survive or to aspire to any high- 
er position in our community unless we can fav- 
orably impress those persons whose confidence and 
support we need. 

The term “public relations” can refer to the im- 
pressions we make on others and to the effects of 
these impressions on them and on ourselves. It goes 
without saying that public opinion is the strongest 
force in the world. All of us want to escape or 
avoid bad public opinion. We seek to satisfy and 
to please others. Just “goodness” or “public serv- 
ice’ is not enough. We must be increasingly aware 
of the relationship between cause and effect. Suc- 
cess doesn't just “happen.” It is the result of hav- 
ing satisfied some element in public opinion. The 
same is true with failures they do not come be- 
cause of “bad luck” but because we have not been 
sufficiently intelligent in our approach and plan- 
ning 

Just as people make vital impressions on other 
people so do institutions, including libraries. An 
institution is only a group of individuals. Its actual 
powers depend on the abilities of the persons in- 
cluded in it and on a projection of these abilities 
into the public mind. Unless these abilities are ex- 
erted in some direction widely considered good, 
and unless they are impressed on the public con- 
sciousness by the effective use of existing com- 
munications, the institution will eventually cease to 
exist, forced out of business by the strength of pub- 
lic opinion. 

It has been frequently said that no organization 
can choose whether it wants to have ‘‘public rela- 
tions.” The day it started in business it started hav- 
ing public relations. The decision to be made is 
not whether you will engage in public relations but 
whether you will give real constructive thought to 
creating good relations with the public. 

Don't be misled into thinking that a public rela- 
tions program is something you undertake every 
six months or every second year. It is something 
that you live with day-in and day-out, every day in 
the year. Don't be misled into believing that public 
relations is essentially publicity and promotion. It 
is only one facet, one part of a public relations pro- 
gram. And don’t be misled into thinking that a 
public relations program can be conceived over- 
night and without any effort. It cannot. It takes 
time and thinking through. But when it is com- 
pleted and in operation you will find that you have 
evolved an efficient way to render service, promote 
your stock in trade, and engender public trust and 
esteem. 

Three steps are involved in the planning of any 
public relations program. First, determine your ob- 
jective. This should not be too difficult, for after 
all of the discussion is over, after all the pros and 
cons have been considered, you will come up with 
just one answer. Your main objective is to win 
friends. 
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The second step involves your publics—the peo- 
ple or groups that will be part of any public rela- 
tions program you undertake. They are your board 
of directors or trustees, your employees, your com- 
munity, your patrons, and the people who help to 
formulate public opinion in your community 
(newspaper editor, political leaders, civic groups, 
service groups, etc.). 

The third and final step is to choose the means 
by which you will reach these publics. This will 
take careful planning and imagination for you will 
have to offer each one of them something that will 
interest or attract them. This involves the manner 
in which you work with your board and your staff, 
how you deal with your patrons, how you live up 
to your obligations in your community, and your 
relationships with the opinion-moulding groups in 
your community. Keep in mind that the impression 
you make, the impression that sticks, is not deter- 
mined by what you say, but rather by what you do. 

Success will attend any public relations program 
planned by any library, large or small, if the fol- 
lowing points are kept in mind: 

There must be adequate program preparation. 

There must be coordination with various par- 
ticipating groups. 

Attempt only that which can be adequately 
handled according to the size of your resources. 

There must be enthusiastic and informed lead- 
ership and direction. 

There must be careful thinking-through of the 
whole project before it is launched. 


You must realize by now that you do not have to 
be a witch doctor or a superman to create a success- 
ful public relations program. All you need is en- 
thusiasm, common sense, a plan, a goal, and the 
desire to complete them successfully. Hundreds of 
books and pamphlets have been written on the sub- 
ject of public relations, publics, and communica- 
tion. None of us can read all of them but all of us 
can learn from some of them. It is a fascinating 
subject. The following list of books is presented 
for your consideration. Don't expect to find spe- 
cific library problems presented in these volumes, 
because they are not there. Just keep in mind that 
the principles of good public relations practice are 
all the same. The same working formula applies to 
a program for a school, a can factory, a presidential 
campaign, a fund drive, or a library. Once you have 
the working formula—objective, publics, and man- 
ner of reaching these publics—you know the secret 
of any and every successful public relations pro- 
gram. 

Art of Plain Talk, Benjamin Flesch 
Communicating Ideas to the Public, Stephen E. 

Fitzgerald 
Educational Publicity, Benjamin Fine 
Practical Public Relations, Rex F. Harlow and M. 

F. Black 
Public Relations at Work, Herbert M. Baus 


Public Relations in the Local Community, Louis B. 
Lundborg 
Technique of Handling People, Donald A. Laird 
You and Your Public, Verne Burnett 
Your Public Relations, Glenn and Denny Griswold 
Communication of Ideas, Lyman Bryson 
These books will help you to realize what possi- 


bilities you have for working in your community 
through your library. If you do not have these 
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titles ask your state library about the Possibility of 
borrowing some of them. 

_ Now, for a real example of a library public rela. 
tions project we would like to tell you about the 
County Library of New Madrid, Missouri. The jj. 
brary was organized about three years ago last June 
and at the time it was established there was consid. 
erable feeling against it. There was little coopera. 
tion from the town in which headquarters were |o. 
cated. But a small and determined staff embarked 
on a program of public relations that has changed 
the picture entirely. By its second birthday the |j. 
brary had outgrown its quarters three times. A larg. 
er building was located in another county and be. 
fore long word got around that headquarters would 
be moved. The mayor, the president of the Junior 
Association of Commerce, and the president of Ro. 
tary called upon the board to persuade them not to 
leave, and one of the leading citizens in the town 
located a larger place for library headquarters, At 
the same time two adjoining towns begged the |i- 
brary to move to quarters which they eagerly prom- 
ised to provide for them. 

When the county library was established, four 
towns within the county had their own tax-sup. 
ported libraries and were not a part of the county 
library district. Since then some towns have merged 
with the county library district. Good will toward 
the county library has increased, and now it has 
come to be more than passive good will. Civic 
groups are working to merge their town libraries 
with the county libraries. 

With their low income, the staff members have 
found it necessary to be a sort of ‘‘one man band” 
but they feel this has been a stimulating challenge 
to their public relations. Early in the game they 
learned that many people were not using their serv- 
ice because they believed there was a cost attached 
to it. The staff thought they had done a good job 
of interpreting the library to the people but there 
was still considerable doubt in the minds of their 
constituency. Signs and letterheads carried the 
identification New Madrid County Library but this 
was changed to New Madrid Free County Library 
and use immediately increased. 

Excellent relationships have been established 
with the newspapers. All the papers in the head- 
quarters county and two in the adjoining county 
publish releases each week, which consist of short 
reviews of books in a certain subject field. Some- 
times the papers use these on the front page. They 
also carry the schedules for the two bookmobiles 
which visit the rural districts where cotton growing 
occupies the attention of a large proportion of the 
population. 

Postal notices are sent to the communities and 
to the schools a week before the bookmobile stops 
are scheduled. These schedules are very flexible 
Stops are added at any time and any place where a 
sufficient number of people request it. Because of 
seasonal floods the bookmobile leaves deposits of 
books with each school before the flood season be- 
gins. With this kind of special service the library 
has endeared itself to the people in the rural com- 
munities. 

The bookmobile is painted a bright blue and 
carries the identification NEW MADRID COUNTY 
FREE LIBRARY in bright blue letters. The staff weat 
red seersucker uniforms with an insignia on the 
sleeve: blue background, bookmobile in the center, 
“New Madrid County” in an arc at the top, and 
“Free Library” at the bottom. 

(Continued on page 399) 
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| Fy sory AND EDUCATORS, by now adjusted 
{ (happily or resignedly) to the phenomenon 
of TV, are busy planning ways and means of bring- 
ing books to children via the new medium. One of 
these ways is ““Telaventure Tales,”’ which releases 
on kinescope recording a series of television pro- 
grams based on such popular children’s books as 
Lang's Fairy Books and the works of Beverly 
leary and Carolyn Haywood, Frances Frost, Eliza- 
beth Coatsworth, and others (including books of 
the American Heritage series). Readers of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin will recall Nancy Faulk- 
ner's article, Books versus Boxtops,”’ (June 1952), 
which described the work of ‘“Telaventure Tales.” 
For information on the films write to Chandler 
Records, 422¥2 West 46th Street, New York 36. 
Saturday morning broadcasts of Carnival of 
Books for January-February-March 1953 are: 
January 3—Eskimo Boy by Pipaluk Freuchen 
January 10—Pomg Choolte, You Rascal by Lucy Herndon 
Crockett 
January 17— ybsy by Kate Seredy 
January 24—Shoot for A Mule by Elizabeth H. Lansing 
January 31—Serapina by Anne White 
FesruARY 7—Thomas Jefferson by Clara pageaee udson 
Fesruary 14—All-of-a-Kind Family by Sydney Taylor 
—— 21—The First Book of Negroes by Langston 
ughes 
FEBRUARY 28—The Secret of Donkey Island by Lavinia R. 


Davis 

MarcH 7—Elephant Toast by T. Morris Longstreth 

= _— broadcast of Newbery and Caldecott 
Awards 

MARCH 21—Al] Together by Dorothy Aldis 

MARCH 28—The First Book of Bees by Albert B. Tibbets 


eo & & 


Asa member of the board of directors of Franklin 
Publications, a new nonprofit organization designed 
to further the publication and distribution of books 
in foreign countries, Francis R. St. John, chief 
librarian of the Brooklyn Public Library, left early 
in November for a month's trip through the Near 
East. The other members of the three-man team 
who will undertake the survey of book needs in 
the Near East are Datus C. Smith, Jr., director of 
Princeton University Press and president of Frank- 
lin Publications; and Malcolm Johnson, executive 
vice-president of D. Van Nostrand Company. 


o & & 


At a recent ceremony in the Fifth Avenue and 
42d Street building of the New York Public Li- 
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brary, New York City’s Parks Commissioner Rob- 
ert Moses unveiled three pylons in the main en- 
trance hall on which fifty-seven names of the li- 
brary’s major benefactors for the past 104 years 
have been carved. “In the great library, itself,” 
said Mr. Moses, “these public-spirited citizens have 
built a monument more enduring than marble or 
bronze.” 
te te Le 

The Friends of the Library in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, were named in the will of the late Edward 
J. Doyle of that city to receive $9,000 in govern- 
ment bonds. The gift will be used to create an 
outdoor reading and lounging room for the library. 


ee lL 


Through the generosity of Dr. Gideon Sunbeck, 
a new library has been added to the Carnegie Chem- 
istry building of Allegheny College in Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. The library contains standard text 
and reference works and considerable runs of 
twenty-two chemical periodicals of American, Eng- 
lish, German, and Swiss publications. 

Albert R. Mann Library, serving the New York 
State Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics 
at Cornell University, was opened on November 16, 
1952. The new library comprises the major section 
of a four-story unit built at a cost of nearly 
$4,000,000 and is named for the former dean of 
the College of Agriculture. 

we we 

Novelist Mary O'Hara (author of My Friend 
Flicka, Thunderhead, and other works) has pre- 
sented to the library of the University of Wyoming 
a valuable collection of her manuscripts. These 
will serve as a core around which the library will 
build its collection of Wyomingana. 
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pses of psychoanalytic books. There are an ap 
pended list of articles arranged by author and a 
detailed subject index to the contents. It would be 
interesting to see it a hundred years trom now, 
What neuroses will be reported on, what thera 
neutic techniques will be used ? 

; Certainly Your Opportunity “to help yourselt 
help others will not look the same a hun 
ars from now. It is a one-man venture, 
and published by Theodore S. Jones, and is 
catalog of grants, fellowships, scholat 


and f 





an annual 
s, opportunities, awards, prizes, loan funds, 
ompetitions, arranged alphabetically by sub 
ts, with Many, many see references, giving briet 
formation and addresses to use in writing for 
information. Though the librarian may be 
cool towards the letters addressed by the 
to parents, students, and others, he will 














nize the wide range of suggestions of sources 
id. whether the user be a writer or an inmate 
1 federal or state correctional institution who 
study a trade. From the catalog, it seems 
more Opportunities tor weiters to 
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urther study can find some suggestions 
jouble-columned pages devoted to li 
It should be useful in public and 





World Survey 


An annual is often a survey, but a survey is 
not always an annual. Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 
éy in a sense will give owners ot 
Encyclopaedia a general picture of what 
since the publication of the encyclo 
it does not attempt to give as compre- 
as the encyclopedia. Furthermore, 
ed under two large categories: 1) in- 
and general subjects, e.g. politics and 
philosophy and religion, art and litera- 
sciences, etc., in the order named; and 2) 

cal affairs, giving political and eco 
ation by country. There are also short- 
for biographies and obituaries, British 
1 awards, and world statistical tables. 
een written mostly by British writers 
many of them contributors to the 
lopedia. Those which were sampled 
restingly written, some of them less stuffy 

1 expect in a survey volume. Photo- 
on almost every page and seem well 
y Statistical tables sprinkled through 
an authoritative tone because of our 
uce for statistics. Though this will be 
| in British libraries than in American 
¢ British emphasis may make it of interest 
larger American libraries. 








Atlases 


atlases cover ancient geography, 
and current events, and all three 
intended for and better suited for 

than for a library atlas collection. 
raries, however, they have the advan- 
t Deing relatively inexpensive and handy to 
use , The Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geogra- 
8 2 new edition, considerably revised, hav ing 
maps (80 pages) and a historical gazetteer 


uch refle 


reuects recent archaeological discoveries. It 
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is intended for the student of the classics and of 


ancient history. Clearly printed and well bound, 


it also will be useful in school and college libraries 
as it has more, if smaller, maps than Murray, Kie 
pert, or Sheperd’s Atlas of Ancient History. 

Black and white maps and diagrammatic treat 
ment of particular topics covering the post-medi 
eval period to the late 1940's are included in A 
Student's Atlas of Modern History”. Maps are 
small, but clear, including only the detail necessary 
to illustrate the subject emphasis. 

Rand McNally Current Events World Atlas” 
has rather interesting maps of Europe and Asia in 
1948 and in 1950, showing transfers of territory 
resulting from and following World War I, 
which might make it useful in a school library 
Various projections are used and the light colors 
do not obscure the place names which are clearly 
given 


The Mechanical Age 


Particularly useful for those who are seriously 
concerned with the problem of control of atomic 
Atomtce Power, an Economic and Social 
‘“. The authors have considered cost and 
studies of the 
iron and steel industry and of the aluminum indus 
try. They have considered regional applications 
with a chapter on Brazil as an example of the kind 
of problems which will be faced by other areas with 
similar achievements and goals. The many figures 
and tables will increase its reference value 

Two books on railroads, one factual, the other 
pictorial and romantic in approach, bring sharply 
to mind how vitally the iron horse has affected 
life in the United States. The first, The Steam 
Locomotive in America®, is primarily concerned 
with the engineering aspects, with figures and 
photographs showing the development of basic ele- 
ments. It is most suitable for an engineering li- 
brary. 

Hear the Train Blow’, a pictorial epic of Amer- 
ica in the railroad age, is full of quaint and some- 
times gory illustrations which would have been 
extremely useful for reference purposes if the au- 
thors or publishers had been considerate enough to 
supply a detailed index. As it is, it must be looked 
at with a kind of nostalgic pleasure, as one goes 
over a family album, for even the table of contents, 
with its so-called catchy chapter headings, is no 
guide to the contents. Surely a book that costs 
over ten dollars should be worth indexing. 


power 1s 
Anal) 
industrial applications, with case 


Guide Book 


Guide to the Colorado Mountains™ is a well 
rounded and well illustrated pocket book which 
gives in addition to information for those who 
want to investigate the mountains by car, by rail, 
by foot, by trail, by skis, or by rope, a brief history 
of the region and a classified list of recommended 
readings. Since it was the cooperative work of the 
Colorado Mountain Club, it will be most useful to 
those who want to do it the hard way—by climbing 


Advertising Age 
Encyclopedia of Advertising™ describes its con- 
tents in its rather long sub-title: “‘an encyclopedia 
containing more than 1100 entries relating to ad- 
vertising, marketing, publishing, public relations, 
publicity, and the graphic arts, combined with val- 
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uable reference material in one conveniently al- 
phabetized working manual for everyday use by 
advertisers, agencies, advertising practitioners, bus- 
inessmen and students.’ It can be recommended 
for its choice of terms, whose subject emphasis may 
be quickly seen from the list of terms arranged 
according to subject matter. For each entry is given 
a basic single-sentence definition, followed by suc- 
ceeding paragraphs designed to explain and clarify 
in greater detail, together with references to re- 
lated terms. A few illustrations, e.g. for type faces, 
camera composition, woodcut, and screen, are in- 
cluded, together with a directory of associations in 
the field. In looking for “captive audience’’ which 
did not appear, I found “Campbell's Soup posi- 
tion,” which shows that in addition to words as 
specially used in the field, there is also included 
the jargon of the trade. 


Vocational Guidance 


Occupational Books, an Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy™ analyzes recommended titles published from 
1946 to 1951, using capital letters to indicate high- 
ly recommended books. Alphabetically arranged 
by name of vocation, from account executive to 
zoologist, is the jobs index, followed by an anno- 
tated list of the titles indexed, giving full biblio 
graphical information, including price. Also in- 
cluded are an authors index, a publishers index, 
and suggestions for further reading, all of which 
make it an excellent buying guide for public and 
school libraries with up-to-date collections on vo- 
cational guidance. 


Literature 


Another anthology, The American Twenties’ 
and a bibliography of Max Beerbohm® are rather 
poles apart to review in the same paragraph. The 
first includes short stories, poetry, excerpts from 
novels, etc.—forty-eight writers represented by six- 
ty-three selections. Selection has been made to re- 
call the flavor of the time rather than to select the 
best. Perhaps it is too early to do that. The Beer- 
bohm bibliography is a reworking of Mr. Gallatin’s 
Sir Max Beerbohm: Bibliographical Notes and is 
reprinted with revisions and additions from the 
Harvard Library Bulletin. Orthodox descriptive 
techniques are used in compiling this record based 
on distinguished collections. It is a real labor of 
love. 


Art and Music 


Two volumes distinguished for the quality of 
their reproductions are The Phillips Collection” 
and Chinese Art”. This is particularly true of the 
latter whose one hundred exquisite plates in color 
reproduce pottery and porcelain of all periods, 
jades, paintings, lacquer, bronzes, and furniture, 
with an introductory sketch. Libraries with the first 
tion contains only added footnotes and corrections 
edition may find it sufficient, since this second edi- 
of certain of the captions to the plates. 

The former is the first real catalog of a modern 
museum which owes so much to the critical judg- 
ment of its founder, Duncan Phillips. Ten plates 
in full color, over 300 reproductions in photo- 
gravure, and an alphabetical list of painters with 
brief descriptions of their works which are in- 
cluded in the gallery, together with bibliographical 
references for some, make this an important acqui- 
sition for art libraries. 
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The Complete Book of Twentieth Centyr; My 
sic’ does for over one hundred composers sine 
1900, what one of the author's twenty-six othe 
books, Music for the Millions, did for earlier com 
posers. Length of sketch depends on importance 
of composer and its alphabetical arrangement b 
composer is supplemented by a detailed subject an: 
title index. Certainly not the last word ip critica 
evaluation, it, nevertheless, as the first guide of jt 
kind, will be useful in a general reference ¢ 
lection 


Science and Technology 


A would-be biologist can learn the opportunities 
in the field by using the above bibliography, but he 
can gain a broader historical approach to his sub 
ject from A Hundred Years of Biology', intended 
for intelligent amateurs as well as specialists, The 
clear manner of presentation, the classified bibliog 
raphy, following the chapter headings, and the ade 
quate index, increase its reference value. Of inter 
est to librarians will be the chapter on researct 
institutes and their publications 

Forensic Psychiatry * is intended as a psychiatri 
legal guide for physicians and as a bridge between 
the lawyer and psychiatrist. Social 
also find much of interest in part | 
marriage and divorce, juvenile courts, placement 
and custody of children, civil rights of the menta 
ly ill. The second part gives the tactics of testi 
mony and the appendix includes terms and ex 
amination guides. Schools of social work and lay 
libraries will certainly want it 

They won't want the Car Owner's Fix-it Guide 
which is more suitable for a small public or school 
library with its profusely illustrated 
bound) information on automobile operation 
maintenance, and repair. Average car-owners may 
still prefer to take their valve tr 
chanic if they can afford it 
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The same author has also compiled Tailoring 
and Dressmaking Made Easy "*—a 
man. Clear illustrations and instructions of funda 
mentals should recommend this to the woman wh 
sews and to home economics departments 


most versatile 





Who's Who—Real and Mythical 


Who's Who in Methodism™ includes over 8 
pages of fine print setting forth the bare facts in the 
lives of thousands of Methodists who are include 
by virtue of their positions in the church, plus a 
few persons who were chosen on “‘their own merits 
and not because of official position.” Certain of 
sions may be explained by the prefatory state 
“In some cases cooperation was withheld ar 











peated requests for information failed to elicit te 
sponse. Many of these difficulties will disappeat 
with the publication of this edition and as the true 


nature of the work becomes recognized.” It seems 
evident from the true nature of the work that « 
will be of interest chiefly to Methodists 
Everyman's Dictionary of Non-Classical Mythoi 
ogy™ is an inexpensive handbook which identines 
important mythological names and places, with the 
exception of the classical world and the Arabian 
Nights myths. It has many more entries than will 
(Continued on page 397) 
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EXTENSION LIBRARIANS’ 


Edited by GRETCHEN 


Fines Once Again 


AST SEPTEMBER the question of fines as a nuis- 
) Fed levy was discussed here and a number 
of librarians applauded the idea of dispensing with 
fnes entirely. One report came from the Yakima 
Valley (Washington ) Regional Library. Librarian 
Carol Trimble wrote as follows: 

The Yakima County Library has never charged 
Snes, In five years, in spite of the fact that we have 
3 very transient population due to much seasonal 
work in fruit and farm harvest, our loss was 
aactly 5% of our total book stock—.026% of the 
books circulated. 

A study made at the University of Oregon which 
pointed up the fact that it cost more to collect fines 
than the amount collected was a fact which helped 
us to persuade the Regional Library Board to allow 
us to continue the no-fine policy. 

We have had a few inquiries from other librar- 
ies concerning our estimate of the success of our 
plan. We are enthusiastic! We cannot prove the 
truth of the following statements but we think they 
exist as definite benefits: 

More books returned on time—people are more 
careful of their honor than of the pocket books. 
They don’t buy off their conscience. 

Fewer lost books—not afraid of large fines. 

Better public relations—neither staff nor public 
resentful. 

More time spent on service—less on bookkeep- 
ing. 


Another report on the fines question can be 
found in the October 1952 issue of News Notes 
t California Libraries (pages 435-437). A study 
f 162 annual reports revealed a crazy quilt pattern 
f fines policies, ranging from no fines or fines “to 
meet local conditions” to 5 cents per day. It was 
found that 119 still charged 2 cents per day. Tak- 
ing in less than $1,000 were 64 libraries, while 
another 50 libraries listed no income from fines or 
indicated that such receipts reverted to the general 
fund rather than being added to library income. 
The original purpose of the penalties—to en- 
ourage return of borrowed library materials that 
need to be shared with everyone—is lost sight of 
when emphasis is turned on the collection of such 
tees as a good source of library income. 





Manual for Pupil Librarians 


A practical 242-page “Manual for Pupil Librar- 
ans of Jackson County (Michigan) Schools” 
should find wider use than in one county. The 
mumeographed sheets tell How This Is Done, How 
That Is Done, How It Isn't Done. Under such 
headings as “What's Happened?” (Library history 
in 2 sentences); “What is the Library For?” (Ask 
your library man (!) and he'll find it for you); 

* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 


ural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
chenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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“What Can a Teacher or Pupil Get from the Li- 
brary?’ (list of services), the library is adequately 
though sketchily introduced 

Next, the answer is supplied to the pupil- 
librarian’s question, ‘How am I Elected?” His 
duties are outlined in connection with keeping rec- 
ords, caring for books, duties while the bookmobile 
is at the school, duties before the bookmobile 
comes. 

Special instructions are included for teachers and 
pupils of schools having more than four rooms. 
For such schools “Library Clubs” are recommended. 

Anyone wishing to obtain a copy of the manual 
may do so by writing to Eudocia Stratton, Librar- 
ian, Jackson County Library, Jackson, Michigan. 
Miss Stratton succeeded Maud Grill, one of the 
pioneers in county library service in Michigan, on 
September 15. 


The Professional Touch 


A vigorous campaign to get wider citizen sup- 
port for a state appropriation to maintain the 
Western Massachusetts Library Federation, origi- 
nally financed through a grant from Marshall Field, 
is in progress. The Massachusetts Division of Li- 
brary Extension enlisted the aid of Channing Bete, 
library trustee and advertising executive, in the 
preparation of an attractive and highly pictorial 
brochure, Good Library Service. The complete title 
reads “These 35 small towns in Western Massa- 
chusetts need, want, and can get Good Library 
Service if you will help.” Few but telling words, 
large print, drawings, clear presentation, and three 
“things to do” clinch the argument. 

Write to Alice M. Cahill, Supervisor of Field 
Services, Massachusetts Division of Library Exten- 
sion, 200 Newbury Street, Boston 16. Mr. Bete’s 
ideas are worth copying. 


L.C. Features History in Bulletin 


In preparation for the fourth annual meeting of 
Texas Library Association's District One (which 
includes 44 counties!), Carson County Librarian 
Jo Eunice Battle of Panhandle wrote a comprehen- 
sive report on the history of the library movement 
in Texas for The Panhandle Herald. The October 
20 issue of the Library of Congress Information 
Bulletin carried the complete article as it origi- 
nally appeared in the newspaper, including Miss 
Battle’s picture. The account highlighted among 
other memorable events the role of the Texas Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and its continued sup- 
port for better library service 

While library histories are of particular interest 
to those chiefly concerned, a reading of this Texas 
history ought to prove wholesome for all extension 
librarians who (a) are overcome by mountainous 
problems or (b) are impatient to achieve complete 
coverage. 

(Continued on page 399) 
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CHILD WELFARE 


by Ellen Commons 


{Epiror’s Note: Under the interrelationship of 
federal government and state governments in the 
United States the services of the special federal 
bureaus are made available to the entire country. 
Outstanding among these services are the many 
pamphlets, folders, and other free and inexpensive 
material issued on special topics of current and 
general interest. We believe this list of publica- 
tions by the United States Children’s Bureau would 
be helpful to any public librarian. The material 
listed can furnish answers to many requests for in- 
formation and may serve as a nucleus for special 


exhibits. H.L.]} 
F° READERS WHOSE INTERESTS 

the healthy development of children these 
Children’s Bureau pamphlets may lend a hand. 
They are issued by the Children’s Bureau, Federal 
Security Agency. Orders should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, United States Gov- 


are centered on 


ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Child Welfare at the Crossroads. (Children’s Bu- 
reau Publication No. 327.) 1949. 30pp. 10c 


Contains the Scope and Responsibility of Public 
Child Welfare Services, by Mildred Arnold; The 
Content of Social Services for Children, by Eliza- 
beth W. Deuel; and The Juvenile Court and the 
Public Welfare Agency in the Child Welfare Pro- 
gram, by Alice Scott Nutt. 

Children with Impaired Hearing: An Audiological 
Perspective. (Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
326-1952.) 1952. 22pp. 15¢ 
Discusses incidence of hearing impairment, diag- 

nostic testing, clinical audiology and special edu- 

cation. 

Emotional Problems 
ping Conditions in 
reau Publication No. 
20c 
Considers parent-child relationships, reactions of 

the child who is handicapped, special problems of 


Associated 
Children. 
336-1952.) 


with Handicap- 
(Children’s Bu- 
1952. 19pp. 


the handicapped, and reactions of society to the 

handicapped. 

Essentials of Adoption Law and Procedure. (Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 331.) 1949. 
27pp. 15c 


Discusses the legal and social aspects of adop- 
tion and suggests provisions for inclusion in a 
State adoption law. 


Food for Young Children in Group Care. (Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 285, rev. ed.) 
1947. 40pp. 15c 
+ Director of Libraries, Federal Security Agency, Wash 

3 


ington, 
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Revised to include informati: arned from th 


feeding of large groups of children during Wo, 

War II. 

For the qj Wi ildren B k t: A Boobli t for Py 
ents. (Children’s Scene au “Pu blication No, 304 
1949. 4ipp. 20c 


A list of children’s books art 


interests and varying levels of 





New edition in process. 


Guardianship: A Way of Fulfill 
sibility for Children. (Child: 
cation No. 330.) 1949. 203p} 


“Explores the circumstances un 
ianship is necessary and 
recommends the procedures 
can be provided most eftectiy 
who need it, and indicates the 


desir 
by which 














services that are needed.” 

A Healthy Personality for Your Child. (Children's 
Bureau Publication No. 337 .) 1952. 23pp 
10¢ 
Discusses the part parents can take in helping 

their children achieve emotional an ial healt 

Discussion Aid for “A Heal Personality { 
Your Child.’ (Children’s Bu Publication 
No. 338-1952.) 1952. 16pp 
Includes a list of books pa ts, and films 

Home Play and Play Equipment for the Presel 
Child. (Children’s Bureau Publication No, 238 
1946. 19pp. 15 

Infant Care. (Children’s Bureau Put nN 
1951.) 1951. 145pp. 20¢ 
This ninth edition of one 

best sellers is addressed to parent p 

ents with their first child. Pres 

based on the experience of both sp 

parents. 

Motion Pictures on Child Life—A I 
Films. 1952. 61pp. 40« 

Includes films on adolescense, child 
velopment, handicapped children 








quency, maternity care, nutrition, an 4 
jects. 
Moving Ahead for Children and Youth 
of the National Commis CH 
Youth. (Children’s Bureau Publi 
329.) 1949. 40pp. 15c 
Prenatal Care (Children’s Bur Publicat 
No. 4, rev.) 1949. 76pp. 15« 
(Continued on page 399) 
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Display for 





Clever designs and originality characterize the 


hook reviews of public library books by sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grade pupils of Margaret Sorrells 
f the Senatobia, Mississippi city school faculty. 
Close cooperation between the Senatobia branch of 
Mississippi's First Regional Library and the local 
school produced this smal library display. 


“Wilbur,” the book worm, decorated the buffet 

able of an ice cream party held at the Library 
School of the George Peabody College for Teachers 
in Nashville, Tennessee. Of pale green plasti-foam 
material, Wilbur has sipping straws for feelers and 
_ cups for nose and legs. Such sources as the 
Vertical File Service and the Ayer Directory are 
represented by paper cut-outs in the form of books 
which are attached to the table cloth. 


From the Waupun, Wisconsin, Public Library, 
comes this hint for users of Mitten letters: “To 
vary the color of the . . . letters, outline the letters 
with a pencil on whatever colored construction 
paper you wish to use, then cut these out and paste 
them with white library paste onto the Mitten let- 
ters. The paper may easily be washed off later. 

so 6 

To stimulate extra-curricular reading among its 
students, the library of Rider College in Trenton, 
New Jersey, initiated a “Favorite Books” series of 
displays. Prominent individuals were contacted and 
asked to list the works which were their favorites, 
for any reason whatever.” Their replies, together 
with the books they listed, were put on display. 
These books were then permitted to circulate. 
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The “People Worth Meeting” display pictured 
in the Portola Junior High School of El Cerrito, 
California, grew out of a teaching unit designed to 
prove to students that nonfiction frequently is more 
stimulating than fiction and that real people often 
lead more thrilling, heroic, and inspiring lives than 
fictional characters. Students were required to make 
intensive studies of biographees selected by them- 
selves and their reports, with related material, were 
displayed in the library, where they stimulated stu- 
dent interest in biography and encouraged teachers 
to provide the library with similar displays of stu- 
dent work from other class projects. 

s 6 

The habit of reading was stressed in a Kenne- 
wick, Washington, Public Schools bulletin board 
display arranged by the librarian. Under the title, 
“Resolved: I Will Read One Serious Book a 
Month,” he arranged a “calendar” for 1952, listing 
the months in order. Under the name of each 
month was pasted a book jacket as a suggestion for 
interesting reading. 











Student Library Aides 


7 MAIL BAG has brought letters which seem to 
indicate that some space on this page should 
be devoted to student help in the library. The 
school library committee of the Southeastern Li- 
brary Association recently made a study of school 
library student assistants. The following resumé 
of the study was prepared by Ruby Ethel Cundiff, 


chairman of the group: 


Questionnaires were sent to school libraries in 
9 southern states, of which 970 were returned. The 
average number of student assistants per school 
ranged from 11 in Mississippi to 18 in Virginia. 
The average number of hours per week each stu- 
dent spent working in the library ranged from 2.2 
in Tennessee to 4 hours in Mississippi. 

Less than one-third of the schools require stu- 
dents to belong to a particular grade in school; 
more than two-thirds of the schools require student 
assistants to apply for work in the library. More 
than half of the schools require that certain aca- 
demic standards be met and maintained. 

Half of the schools checking the questionnaire 
have social activities for their assistants. Those 
who have social affairs include the following ac- 
tivities, arranged in order of frequency: parties and 
socials, picnics and wiener roasts, library trips, teas, 
refreshments at meetings, movies, dances, assembly 
programs, and plays. 

Rewards given to student assistants include, in 
order of frequency: socials, academic credit, extra- 
curricular points, pins, letters, certificates, pay, 
gifts, and lunch. 

Activities in which student aides engage, listed 
in frequency order, are: charge books, keep library 
in order, discharge books, read shelves, check over- 
dues, file book cards, check in magazines, paste 
pockets, arrange displays, mend, do preliminary 
filing, mount pictures, prepare material for vertical 
file, and type headings on Wilson cards. 

The advantages of a statewide school library 
student assistants organization were listed as fol- 
lows in order of frequency: aids in recruitment for 
library work as a career, provides for development 
of leadership, aids in recruiting students to work 
in individual libraries, raises prestige of the library. 

The values to the student from work in the li- 
brary were, in order of frequency: makes student 
familiar with the library, aids in personal develop- 
ment, makes students more cooperative with librar- 
ian, opens library work as a career, makes students 
more interested in studying. 

The large majority of school librarians do not 
send names of graduating student assistants to state 
school library supervisors nor to library science de- 
partments in the colleges of the state. 

Not only does a study of this type give an in- 
teresting picture of trends in an important phase 





* Schoo] and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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of the school library program, but it 
gest ideas for recruiting and succe 
ing a corps of student aides 

Ina E. Leland, Librarian of Riverside-Broobs, 
(Illinois) High School ha ent in her idea oa 
how to choose the best students for library assi 
ants and how to sustain their interest and enth, 
siasm: 

What kind of a library would my high sch 
library be without its cooperative and efficient 
brary aides? I am certain that is a question 
is asked by many. Another question frequent! 


erves to sy 


{.,] , 
MY dire 


asked is, “How do you choose them?” and “Hoy 
are they compensated ?”’ 
I do not believe that my system of selection 





unique, but from remarks by visiting librarian 
response is unique. 

I have a corps of around two dozen worker 
with three scheduled for each period in the day 

Opportunity to work in the library is put on 
voluntary basis. The first part of May of each ye 
I ask interested students to sign in the library a 
possible candidates for library aides. The roster 
of names is always lengthy enough to give mea 
wide choice. At the time of signing most of the 
students see me  versonally and make some com 
ment regarding their interests. This serves as 3 
preliminary sorting and helps tremendously in 
gauging their real interest. It is understood that 
any student who becomes an aide must give up 
a period a day for library service 

Contrary to general policy, we have no set 
rules for becoming an assistant in the library 
do, however, look for specific things and since | 
rarely choose a student until his sophomore year 
I have had an opportunity to know some of his 
qualifications and scholastic ability. I rate abilit 
to get along and work with his classmates as 
number one requisite. I look for neatness in ap 
pearance, a sense of humor, an outgoing interest 
in people, and an enthusiastic desire to give servict 
to all. Since the workers are allowed much ind 
pendence in performing their duties, collec 
fines, et cetera, the person must be capable of as 
suming responsibilities; he must be reliable, honest 
and trustworthy; he must have a certain degre 
quiet enthusiasm and interest; and he should 
possess a fair amount of tact as assistants do muc! 
toward creating the proper library atmosphere 10 
their classes, as well as in the library. When the 
foregoing is all boiled down, it adds up to a 
outstanding personality. A wide knowledge o 
adolescent and emotional psychology helps to spo! 
this person among the hundreds who come to the 
library daily. 

I set no scholastic requirement, but the persons 
chosen must maintain grades up to their abilit 
or they will be dropped. I choose bookish ot 
A students if they have a goodly amount of the 
other qualities but not because they are readers of 
outstanding scholastically. I have chosen peopit 
with latent possibilities because I thought th 
added prestige and recognition as a library act 
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would do them good and, in many cases, they have 
blossomed forth admirably. Actually the library 
can use such a variety of people—the imaginative, 
the bookish, the methodical, the artistic, the cleri- 
cal; we even have a green-thumb” person who 
takes care of our plants. — 

When the twenty to thirty students are decided 
upon, I submit the list to the registrar with sug- 
gestions as to scheduling. The students’ schedules 
are arranged so that a qualified upperclassman who 
has worked at least one year is responsible for two 
other workers. Although the aides receive some in- 
struction from me, individually and in groups, the 
major part of the training of the new recruits is 
done by the veteran workers. I have found this the 
best method and one to which a great deal of the 
success of my aides may be accredited. 

We do not give any form of academic credit or 
financial compensation, but their reward comes in 
prestige, recognition, being “in-the-know,” having 
the honor of close association with a faculty mem- 
ber, and in receiving the coveted library pin and 
-ettificate. We give silver and gold award pins in 
the shape of an open book; the library award cer- 
tificate is small but rather imposing with the school 
seal, the superintendent's and the librarian’s signa- 
tures. a 

We take time for social get-to-gethers, picnics, 
teas, and parties as the spirit moves us. Last year, 
they greatly enjoyed entertaining the West Subur- 
ban League school librarians and aides at an eve- 
ning tea. 

Like a student, each school is individual so one 
must adopt a system that is best for his particular 
situation. I have found that this system works for 
me. I cannot say enough for the wholehearted 
support of volunteer student assistants. In their 
enthusiasm they give us the best that is their per- 
sonality if we will but let them and encourage 
them. 


Finally this note appears in the News Noser of 
the Indiana School Library Association: 75¢ brings 
you an excellent manual—Student Library Assist- 
ants. Order from Centralia Township High School 
Library, Centralia, Illinois. 

Gertrude Stacy, Librarian, McKinley Elementary 
School, Sunnydale, California, provides challeng- 
ing evidence to counter those who ask the question: 


Do Young Children Need a Library? 


Let's face the facts. No one has more natural 
curiosity about the world in which he lives than 
the average eight-or-nine-year-old child. 

School was out and the librarian was busy 
cleaning up the debris of the day—books to be 
checked in, books to be put away, and flowers 
to be thrown out—when the door opened and in 
came Ricky and Tommy (ages eight and seven) 
with the latter clutching twenty-six wiggling 
inches of snake. 

“Oh, Mrs. Stacy, do you have a book that 
tells us the name of our snake?” 

_ Concealing a shudder, the librarian reached 

tor Pickwell’s Amphibians and Reptiles of the 

Pacific States, while the snake crawled over the 

table, barely under control of Tommy's grimy 

little fist. First the picture, then the identifica- 
tion key, and then the picture again, and “our 

e” emerged no longer nameless, but with 
the impressive title of Thamnophis sirtalis in- 


fernalis (Pacific Garter Snake) 
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Worth while? Yes, anything that helps to 
satisfy curiosity and to encourage healthful interest 
in the world of nature ¢s worth while. What does 
it matter that the librarian needed to read the de- 
scriptive matter to the child? He is learning early 
that books are the key to knowledge. As librarians 
we need to make children aware that books are 
available when the need arises. While other media 
of communication and education are wonderful, it 
is not yet possible to go home and dial a program 
about snakes just because a snake happened to cross 
the path. 

The happy combination of the right book, the 
right child, and the right time will bear fruit in a 
more extensive use of books as reading ability in- 
creases and in the knowledge that books are a 
readily available source of information. 


The Kansas Association of School Librarians, 
which was formed just three years ago, has already 
attracted an active membership of two hundred pro- 
fessional people vitally interested in the reading of 
Kansas boys and girls, who attended its recent an- 
nual meeting. 

6 6B 


Nicholas Mordvinoft (winner of the 1951 Calde- 
cott Award) has used a unique painting method 
in his illustrations for the recently published New 
Illustrated Just So Stories. Painting in actual print- 
ing inks instead of water or oil paints, Nicolas 
(as he signs his work) thereby made sure that the 
reproduction would be perfect since the printer 
would use the same inks in which he painted. 


s 68 
CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


from page 392) 

be found in the earlier dictionary of Edwardes and 
Spence (Winchell K259), though less detail is in- 
cluded under some of the entries. Based on a wider 
range of more recent authorities and more copious- 
ly supplied with see references, it should supplant 
the earlier dictionary as an introductory identifying 
guide, but not as a substitute for longer and more 
detailed works covering a narrower field of mythol- 
ogy. It is a good ready-reference title. 


(Continue 


Sports and Other Entertainments 


The Football Encyclopedia™ in seven chapters 
gives the history, the regulations, the coaches, the 
players, the teams, the all-star games, and the All 
America Football Conference, with an alphabetical 
name index, most of it in directory or statistical 
form, with some running text. Illustrations include 
photographs of famous players and diagrams of 
officials’ signals. It is intended as a companion to 
the Official Encyclopedia of Baseball, and it might 
have been well to give it a different title, partic- 
ularly since it is so largely statistical in nature. 

Vitalized Assemblies™, with its 200 programs 
for schools and churches throughout the year, 
should be useful in a school library, and should 
stimulate all the performing talent available in 
groups which use it. These groups can also test 
the success of their performances by making use of 
the sobering chapter on evaluating the assembly 
with all its sample score cards. Since many of the 
suggestions are briefly outlined, there will still be 
room for originality. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications . 
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AS HE ROUNDS OUT HIS FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 
of uninterrupted service to the libraries of the 


world, Halsey W. Wilson has asked to be relieved 
of some of his administrative duties in order to 
devote more time to a study of the Company's 


general policies and future plans. In response to 
his request, the following officers were elected at 
a meeting of the Board of Directors on December 
15, 1952, to take office January 1, 1953: 

H. W. WILSON, the Board 

Howarp Haycrart, Preside? 

ARTHUR RiGG, V7 


Chairman 


> show ’ , * 
ce-President and Treasures 


CHARLES J. SHAW, Secretary and Director of 
Personne 
EpitH M. PHELPS, Assistant Secretary 
A New Library Handbook 
Just off the press, Martin Rossoft's USING 
YOUR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY is an. at- 


tractively written and copiously illustrated 75-page 
introduction to the use of the school library. The 
author's method of teaching library use is an inter- 
esting departure from the traditional formula. Tak- 
ing a leaf from modern educational practice, he 
presents information about library tools, not by 
devoting a descriptive unit to each tool in turn, 
but by offering the reader a series of typical ref- 
erence assignments, each involving the use of a 
variety of tools. 

Bing Crosby, Guided Missiles, India and Labor, 
and Labor Unions are among the assignments that 
take the reader further progressively into use of the 
card catalog, READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODI- 
CAL LITERATURE, encyclopedias, almanacs, ga- 
zeteers, and other library tools. Later sections in 
the book remind the reader of the library's resources 
for personal guidance, for personal adjustment, for 
choosing a career, and a college; also for book 
selection and building a home library. 


South of the Rio Grande 


LATIN AMERICA IN THE COLD WAR, just 
published (206 pages, $1.75), completes the cur- 
rent Reference Shelf volume. The editor and com- 
piler, Walter M. Daniels, New York Times foreign 
news staff member, suggests the importance of the 
subject in his introduction to the section of the 
book on South America. This area, he writes, 
“offers the greatest opportunity and at the same 
time the gravest threat to the United States... .” 
‘Hemisphere Relations,” the opening section of 
the book, discusses the pros and cons of our Good 
Neighbor policy. 

It is interesting to read in the introduction to the 
section on Mexico and the Caribbean that ‘Mexico 

has achieved the only genuine revolution in 
South American history by recognizing her Indian, 
Spanish, and modern cultures.’ Another section, 
Central America, and a selective bibliography com- 
plete the major divisions of the book. 
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LATIN AMERICA IN THE COLD VAR f 
sents, in the words of authoriti 
picture of millions of people w 
live next door to us, 
ment, outlooks, conditions, and 
these facts are understood a prox 
Latin America in the world ' 
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The Revised Dewey 


Publication of a 


FEVISE, tion of 
Dewey DECIMAL CL ASSIE] 1¢ ATION AND 
RELATIV INDEX has been anr for 
month. However, the publishers, the Lake | 
Press, emphasize that buyers of 
published in 1951 should not be alar I 


them: ‘The tables remain virtual 

the RELATIV INDEX has b 

constructed by more than doubling its size (3 
entries). It is now a true RELATIV 
worthy of the best traditions of the Dewey D 
mal Classification.” 

And to protect the interests of t 
1951 edition, the expanded in ; 
lished as a separate and offered at t. The W 
son Company will, of t 
revised Dewey and the 
lishers are to be congratulated 
program that recognizes ne 
penalizes no one 


course, 


separate 1 I} 


Christmas Reprints 


Because of the enthusiastic response to Hilda K 
Limper's eleven-page bibliography, ‘Christmas M 
terials in General Children’s Book 


peared in the November issuc 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, rep: 
available at 25 cents each for 
20 cents each for ten to 
for 50 to 99 copies, and 10 cents 

more copies. To avoid billing charg e sen 
remittance with order to the Ww! i SON ’TIBRARY 
BULLETIN, 950 University Ave New York § 





19 copies 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthou 
Dewey, Melvil. Decimal CLASSIFICATION 
AND RELATIV INDEX. 15th ition 
vised. $18.50. 


EXPANDED RELATIV INDEX. $2.50 
LATIN AMERICA IN THE CoLp War. Ref 
erence Shelf, volume 26, number ( 
$1.75. 
Rossoff, Martin. Ustnc Your HIGH SCHOO! 
LIBRARY. 70c, single antity 
discounts. 


Copies qu 
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Visitors 

Recent visitors to The Wilson Company have 
included: 

Lauretta G. McCusker, instructor in library sci- 
ence at Iowa State Teachers’ College, who is en- 
saged in graduate work at Columbia University 
School of Library Service. 
Margaret Porter, Laboratory School librarian at 
the Colorado State College of Education, also 
undertaking graduate work at Columbia. 

Associate Professor Elizabeth M. Quier and As- 
sistant Professor Gertrude R. Jasper with 26 Pratt 
Institute Library School students. 

Charlotte L. Shatkin, instructor in cataloging, 
and six library students from New Jersey College 
for Women 


Staft 
A recent invited lecturer to John Askling’s class 
in indexing at the Columbia School of General 
Studies was Dorothy Charles, editor of INTER- 
NATIONAL INDEX, who explained Wilson 
methods of indexing. 
THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


THE CROW’S NEST 
(Continued from page 388) 

Spot announcements and scripts for fifteen-min- 
ute monthly broadcasts are prepared by staff mem- 
bers, who also give talks to schools and civic clubs 
on library services and books. In addition bookmo- 
bile calendars are mailed to more than three hun- 
dred individuals and groups. Signs are placed at 
all adult stops in community centers and at all main 
roads leading into the county, announcing the li- 
brary service. These are purchased from the state 
prison at cost and arrangements for their design 
and purchase were made through the Missouri 
state librarian 

This merely goes to prove what can be done 
when you work out the magic formula of objective, 
publics, and manner of reaching one’s publics. Cer- 
tainly the New Madrid County Free Library has 
done it. 


s 6 
FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 393) 

The Texas State Library, as though to continue 
the history recorded by Miss Battle, has begun to 
publish Texas Libraries. The first issue’s lead ar- 
ticle (October) is a letter written by John P. 
Morgan, Dallas attorney and chairman of the Texas 
Library and Historical Commission. He discusses 
the philosophy of “maximum performance” and 
how it can be applied to library materials in an 
age of use, in which it is necessary to seek “the 
highest use or wtility of every resource and facility 
to which we have access." Mr. Morgan wishes to 
know how the philosophy of maximum perform- 
ance can be applied to the wealth we have stored 
in our libraries in Texas.’ That question can be 
applied to all library service today. 

he publication also carries an excellent reading 
list on “The Family—in the Home, the School, the 
Community.” 
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THE SPECIAL LIBRARIAN 


(Continued from page 394) 
Designed to help both mothers and fathers pre- 
pare for parenthood. 


The Road to Good Nutrition. (Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 270, rev.) 1947. Sipp. 20c 
Gives a general view of the problem of nutri- 

tional guidance throughout the period of growth 

and emphasizes the need for good nutrition. 
Inderstanding Juvenile Delinquency. (Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 300, rev.) 1949. 49pp. 
20¢ 
Discusses the causes, preveniion, and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency. 


Your Child from One to Six. (Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 30, rev.) 1949. 147pp. 20c 
Presents recent thought on various aspects of the 

care and development of young children with em- 

phasis on the relationships involved in living to- 
gether in a family. 

Your Child from 6 to 12. (Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 324.) 1949. 14ipp. 15c 
A guide for parents that explains the behavior 

of children, discusses their physical and mental 

limitations, and suggests how their abilities can 
best be developed as they grow older. 
Children Are Our Teachers: Outline and Sug- 
gestions for Group Study to be Used with “Your 
Child From 6 to 12." (Children’s Bureau Pub- 
lication No. 333.) 1949. 27pp. 

Children’s Bureau Folders: 

The Child Who Is Hard of Hearing. (Folder 
No. 36.) 5c 

The Child with Cerebral Palsy. (Folder No. 34.) 
10¢ 

The Child with Epilepsy. (Folder No. 35). 5c 

Services for Crippled Children. (Folder No. 
38.) 15¢ 

When You Adopt a Child. (Folder No. 13- 
1947.) 10¢ 





UNITED STATES ARMY needs graduate 
librarians for civilian positions both overseas 
and in the United States. Requirements: 
Graduation from a library school accredited 
by the American Library Association or by 
a regional accrediting agency requiring a 
minimum of 30 semester hours, or equivalent, 
in Library Science; Age 21-40. Salaries range 
from $3,410-$5,060 per year. Positions are 
professionally challenging and frequently of- 
fer opportunities for travel. Inquiries re- 
garding oversea positions in Europe, Far 
East, Korea, Alaska, and the Caribbean 
should be addressed: Overseas Affairs Divi- 
sion, Office of Civilian Personnel, Office, Sec- 
retary of the Army, Washington 25, D.C. 
Inquiries about openings in the United States 
should be addressed: The Adjutant General, 
Department of the Army, Washington 25, 
D.C., Attention: AGMR-L. 














THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 
offers 
school, college and public libraries 
a specialized service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 
18 Tremont Street Boston 8, Mass. 











E offer an efficient skilled service for lo- 
cating your out-of-print books, and 28 years 
of experience in this field warrants our sug- 
gestion that you place your requirements solely 
with us. Our search service is at your disposal. 


THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE 
415 Lincoln Avenue Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 








OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences — 

Fiction — History, etc. supplied at 

reasonable prices. Catalogs issued. 
“Want Lists” solicited. 


PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
333-335 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, N. Y. 


VACANCIES-L “LIBRARIANS 
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one vacancy, we 
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blank H 
AMERICAN TCTs AGENCY 

3> Fifth Ave Suite 906) New York 17, N.Y 





POSITION OPEN: Head cataloger for mid- 
west city of 69,000 population. 3 agencies. Book 
budget $15,000. One assistant, 2 part time 
workers provided. 40 hour, 5 day week. 4 weeks 
vacation. Sick leave and retirement. Salary 
$3580. Experience necessary. Write Box D, 
c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. 








PROGRESSIVE COUNTY LIBRARY 
needs Bookmobile Librarian and Reference 
Librarian-Cataloger. Good salary; 40 hour, 
5 day week; 4 week vacation; sick leave; 
retirement plan; excellent working condi- 
tions. Apply: Librarian, Ingham County Li- 
brary, Mason, Michigan. 








COUNTY LIBRARIAN to supervise ex- 
tension service of 6 branches and 2 book- 
mobiles; public relations with county or- 
ganizations. Salary $3500-$3800 depending 
on experience; mileage allowance, 40 hour- 
5 day week; 4 weeks vacation. Bookmobile 
and cataloging staff provided. Martins Ferry 
Library, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 








TRAINED CATALOGER, WOMAN. 
Some desk and reference work required. 
Unusual opportunity for person desiring 
permanent future. In beautiful Southern 
New England community of high readership, 
within commuting distance of New York. 
Versatility and personality important. Ap- 
propriate salary. Write Wilson Library 
Bulletin, Box B. 








SUPPLYING aa 
OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 


IS OUR ced 
Your Want List will receive our continued and E 
lorts. 75% of our detailed quotations are 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependabip 


service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 2: New York tt, WY, 


Books not obtainable =i 


publishers may be ; 
immediately from our aa 
of over a million volumes of} 
may soon be found by ourd. 
Search Service. 4 


BARNES & NOBLE, inc, 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, ¥.¥, 

















BACK NUMBER MACAZINES 


OVER 2,000,000 COPIES ON FILE 


We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES os wall ey 
TS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
= Duplicates Purchased - 


INIT er v4) iatiee 
Dept C 56 E. 13th ST.. NEW YORK 


OUT-OF-PRINT 
BOOKS 


STECHERT- HAFNER, Inc. ||| hundred thousand whe | 

Serving Librarians umes—others throught 

for 80 Years our efficient search 

31 East Tenth Sreget services, here and 
New York 3, N. ¥ abroad. 





We can supply many} 
out-of-print tite | 
from our comprehen. |) 
sive stock of sevwral 
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WANTED: County Library needs LibrarianT 4 
for school and catalog work, Library Scienté™ 
degree required (new salary rate $256 to $13 
and Librarian II, school librarian L, 
Degree and 2 years experience requiféd™ 
(new salary rate $282 to $343). Apply 
County Civil Service, 236 Third Street, Sam 
Sernardino, California. : 








COUNTY LIBRARIAN: Progressive ney) 
staff of nine serving 45,009 
3 branches, 
$3600-$4200. Dunkling 
Missouri. E 


county library, 
people with books, films, records. 
bookmobile. 


County Library, 


Salary 
Kennett, 





TWO PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANTS 
Children’s Librarian (start immediately) 
Cataloger (start July 1). Benefits inelt 
month’s vacation, Civil Service, retirement 
2 new buildings, 37-hour week, near N 

York. Apply Helen Wheeler, Librariaiiy 
Hicksville Public Library, Hicksville, Long 


Island. 


JUNIOR REFERENCE AND CATALOQG® 
LIBRARIANS in busy library with 900% 
volumes and staff of 26 in suburban city t 
43,500, 35 min. by train from New Yor 
City. Starting salary $3100. Possible mai 
imum $3900. 38 hour week, 4 weeks’ 
tion, pension system. 5th year L.S. degret 
required. Apply: Director, Public Library 
White Plains, New York 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish-Library Magazine 


‘ny, 


Edited by R. D. Macleod, F.L.A. 


American librarians interested in the library movement and 
in library opinion overseas will find this magazine both in- 
forming and bracing. Its contributors include outstanding 
* writers such as Dr E. A. Savage of Edinburgh, Dr Arundell 
_ Esdaile late of the British Museum, Mr L. R. McColvin City 
Librarian of Westminster, Mr Charles Nowell City Librarian 
of Manchester, Mr W. C. Berwick Sayers of Croydon, Mr R. H. 
Hill of. the National Central Library of London, Dr W. R. 
Cunningham of Glasgow University—to mention a few British 
names. Contributors from other countries have included Pro- 
fessor Ernest J. Reece, Dr Milton J: Ferguson, Mr Charles R. 
Sanderson, Mr Irving Lieberman, Mr Guy R. Lyle, and con- 
tributors from France, Germany and Russia. The regular 
articles represent high quality, while the professional reviews 
of library publications are eminently cathartic and objective. 
We solicit your direct subscription. 


— 


Subscription Rate: 


$2.00 per annum post free 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


| 3 Dunlop Street Glasgow, Scotland 








UP TO DATE! 





The New 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES: 13th ed. 1952 


Titles come and titles go with great rapidity in the reprint : 
field: To keep abreast the Catalog is published every fall 
and again brought up to date with a spring supplement 
The purpose is to enable thrifty buyers to quickly and con 
fidently select Sturdy, Attractive, Time-Tested Books at 
Budget-Stretching-Prices. 


The Catalog brings together the thousands of books nuy 
available in ninety-two reprint series. All titles are listed 
alphabetically and brought together under respective au 
thors. These titles are again listed under the name of the 
series and publisher. Each series is briefly described and 
priced. 


Subscribers proclaim the Catalog a 
“Sound Investment.” 


The price anaes the y egy’ thse nt] is $4 in the 
S. and Sonn Price $5. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y: 














